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Credit in Morals and in Law 


ROSCOE POUND, University Professor Emeritus, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


(An address at the 35th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference, Boston, June 22, 1949) 


N THE PAST nothing had seemed so funda- 

mental in economics, in morals, and on the 
whole in law, as credit. In an advanced economic 
order credit is a principal form of wealth. The 
promises of the government to redeem its bills in 
lawful money to the bearer on demand circulate as 
money. The promises of states and counties and 
cities in the form of bonds to pay interest and in 
due time principal, and the bonds and notes of 
public utilities and of industrial and business cor- 
porations, are the assets of charities, foundations, 
and trust companies, and the notes of businessmen, 
of traders and shopkeepers are the assets of banks. 
But all of these forms of wealth get their value 
from experience which justifies a presupposition 
that men will do what they promise. Credit, this 
presupposition that promises will be kept, is the 
logical basis of the whole economic order. 

Nor is the role of credit less important if we look 
deeper. In civilized society men must be able to assume 
that those with whom they deal in the general intercourse 
of society will act in good faith and hence will make good 
reasonable expectations which their promises or other 
conduct reasonably create. Thus the social order itself 
rests upon stability and predictability of conduct, of 
which the keeping of promises is a large item. 

From the Greek philosophers who thought on social 
control and ethics and recognized stability and predicta- 
bility of conduct as fundamental, the morally binding 
force of a promise has been taken for a starting point. 
This appears, indeed, in our everyday language. We say 
that the upright man is trustworthy and reliable. We 
may rely on his constancy in business, political and domes- 
tic relations. On the other hand, we say that the un- 
righteous man is untrustworthy, unreliable, unprin- 
cipled. We cannot trust to or rely on his constancy or 
conformity to principle in business or political or domestic 
relations. Hence in systems of political and legal philoso- 
phy the starting point has been to refer institutions to a 
basis in promises. An eighteenth-century publicist proved, 
as he conceived from Scripture, that God was bound by a 
promise and added that the devil and the king were bound 
by promises also. 

A well-known author, writing in 1853, put it thus: 
“The law of contracts . . . . may be looked upon as the 
basis of human society. All social life presumes it and 
rests upon it; for out of contracts, express or implied, 
declared or understood, grow all rights, all duties, all 
obligations, and all law. Almost the whole procedure of 
human life implies, or, rather, is the continual perform- 
ance of contracts.” 

Moreover, the political theory of the founders of our 
constitutional democratic polity rested the government 
itself upon credit. They declared that it derived its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. Its basis was 
found in a social compact or social contract by which each 
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of us was bound to his fellow men to uphold the order of 
society and adhere to its institutions and laws. 

While morals have from as far back as when men began 
to think and write about moral obligation insisted on 
good faith in the performance of promises, the law long 
refused to enforce them unless put in some required form 
or part of some recognized transaction. But the church 
as early as the fourth century prescribed that promises 
were to be kept and this canon was handed down in the 
body of law administered by the ecclesiastical courts in 
the Middle Ages. The law of Continental Europe took 
this over from the church law, and enforces promises 
without regard to form when meant to create obligation. 
In the English-speaking world, for historical reasons, the 
law has not gone so far. In the orthodox doctrine of 
Anglo-American common law a promise (if not formal) 
must be part of a bargain, must be exchanged for an act 
or for another promise, in order to be enforceable in the 
courts. But no less than fifteen exceptions have grown 
up in America, and the Law Revision Committee in 
England has recommended abolishing the doctrine of con- 
sideration, as it is called, and making promises intended 
to create obligation enforceable as such without more. 

Today, however, at the very time when the law has 
come substantially to the position of morals—that prom- 
ises as such are to be kept—there is coming to be a new 
cleavage between law and morals in an increasing break- 
down of the strict moral doctrine as to the obligation of 
a promise. 

Obligation of a Promise 


A radically different view as to the obligation of a 
promise begins with the orthodox Marxian socialism in 
the latter part of the last century. It starts from Marx’s 
doctrine that law will disappear with the abolition of 
private property, since law is held to result from the 
division of society into classes and to be nothing more 
than a device for keeping an exploited class in subjection. 
The juristic and economic adviser to Soviet Russia, down 
to the purge of 1936, insisted that law had its sole basis 
in the exigencies of exchange of commodities, or in other 
words, the demands of business. It made trade possible 
by adjusting the controversies which arise out of it. 
When there could be no ownership, he held there could 
be no conflicting interests to be adjusted, and so no need 
of law. This teaching was repudiated when Stalin came 
into power at the purge in 1936, and only recently have 
attempts been made to reconcile a legal order in Russia 
with orthodox Marxian theory. But all contract view 
of the state is given up. It is not regarded as resting on 
the consent of the governed but is held to be an organiza- 
tion of compulsion. Also the law of obligations or of 
contracts in the widest sense of that term, which makes 
up the bulk of the law in the modern codes elsewhere as 
well as in the uncodified law of the English-speaking 
world, finds no place as such in the Soviet codes. 

Something akin to this has been going on gradually else- 
where. There is a notable tendency in recent writing to 
insist, not, as did the nineteenth century, that the debtor 
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keep faith in all cases, even though it ruin him and his 
tamily, but that the creditor must take a risk also either 
along with or even in some cases instead of the debtor. 
Limitations on the power of the creditor to exact satisfac- 
tion have a long history. In the case of certain debtors as 
against certain creditors the Roman law in the classical 
period gave the benefit or privilege of not being held for 
the entire amount but only for so much as they could pay 
for the time being. Later it was held that this meant what 
they could pay without depriving themselves of the means 
of subsistence. This benefit was allowed where because of 
some relation between them it was held impious for one 
to strip the other of all his property and leave him a 
pauper. This doctrine was rejected by French law in the 
nineteenth century. But recent codes and legislation in 
Continental Europe have provided a number of restric- 
tions on the power of the creditor to exact satisfaction, 
which are likened to the Roman privilege, but were later 
referred to an idea of social justice and are now often 
referred to a general public service of relieving debtors 
as a function of the state in order to promote the general 
welfare by releasing mankind from the burden of poverty. 
In the United States, homestead and exemption laws began 
to be enacted more than one hundred years ago, and have 
been greatly extended in the present century, chiefly to 
protect the family and dependents of the debtor, but 
partly to secure the social interest in the individual life. 
There is, however, a changed spirit behind these ex- 
tensions; a spirit of a claim upon society to relieve one of 
the burdens he has freely assumed based upon an assump- 
tion that thus relieving him is a service to the whole com- 
munity which the state has been set up to perform. 

A manifestation of this in high places may be seen in 
what is called the prediction theory of a contract, a theory 
now taught by professors in some of our leading law 
schools. What this means may be best illustrated by 
drawing up a promissory note in terms of the theory. It 
might read thus: “Ninety days after date for value re- 
ceived, I predict that I shall be able and willing to pay 
John Doe or order five hundred dollars.” I leave to 
you to say what the assets of a bank would be worth if 
that theory were put into full practice. 


Means of Enforcing Promises 

But this mode of thinking is not confined to profes- 
sorial or juristic theory. Legislation impairing or doing 
away with the practical legal means of enforcing promises 
is now upheld on the basis of a doctrine that a power of 
the legislature to relieve promisors of liability is implied 
in the sovereignty of the state. Such relief is one of the 
services the state is set up to render. 

After revocation of franchises at every turn of political 
fortune in seventeenth-century England and after an era 
of colonial legislation interfering with enforcement of 
contracts and revoking charters, we put in our federal 
constitution a prohibition of state legislation impairing 
the obligation of contracts. But that provision of the 
constitution has now, in large part at least, become a mere 
preachment, and the spirit that has led to substitution of 
a preachment for an enforceable constitutional provision 
has been affecting regard for the upholding of promises 
on every side. There is no longer a strong feeling of 
moral duty to perform. When to lack of this feeling 
is added impairment of the legal duty as well, it under- 
mines a main pillar of the economic order. 
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In the same direction we may note recent extensions 
of bankruptcy relief so as to make escape from debts as 
easy as incurring them, if not easier. For a generation 
legislation has increasingly limited the power of the credi- 
tor to collect, has created more and larger exemptions, 
and has added to the number who may escape through 
bankruptcy. That the quest of certainty and uniformity 
and stability in the nineteenth-century law carried. what 
might be called a hard-boiled attitude too far is clear 
enough. We ought, however, to have learned from the 
history of law that that hard-boiled attitude was itself 
a reaction from extreme individualized justice in an 
earlier stage of legal development, and should have been 
able to avoid an extreme of counter-reaction in our zeal 
to be more humane today. In an extreme of humani- 
tarian thinking we have been losing sight of the social 
interest in the security of transactions and the threat to 
the economic order which is involved. 

Restricting Individual Free Contract 

If letting people of full age and sound mind contract 
freely and holding them rigidly to the contracts they 
freely made was carried to an extreme in the last century, 
a system of restricting individual free contract and relax- 
ing the obligation of contract may be carried quite as far 
to the other extreme in reaction and the spirit of the 
time seems to have been pushing to that other extreme. 
The man of high moral sense, who after bankruptcy 
worked hard and in time voluntarily paid off his barred 
debts, used to be pointed out as an example of the just 
and upright man to whom his neighbors looked up. To- 
day, I suppose he would be set down a fool. 

Now that the government builds great housing units, 
with every convenience, will not the next generation say, 
Why should the government require payment of rent? 
Why not furnish free comfortable housing up to at least 
the middle standard of the community for all who cannot 
provide such housing for themselves and at the same time 
enjoy the same advantages of leisure and entertainment 
and good living of the middle standard of prosperity? 
If men need not pay debts why should they pay rent? 
The promises of the service state invite that question. 
Does not the ideal of absolute equality of economic con- 
dition and advantages of life call for this? We may soon 
be taking this next step in argument. 
state may shade into communism. 

Breakdown of the feeling of moral duty to perform 
promises is a conspicuous feature of the relaxation of 

(Turn to “Roscoe Pound” page 22.) 
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1948 Retail Credit Survey 
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REDIT SALES at retail establishments ex- 

panded further in 1948 to a total of 38 bil- 
lion dollars, approximately double the prewar 
high of 1941, according to estimates based on find- 
ings of the annual Retail Credit Survey. The 
growth in credit sales slackened, however, in 1948 
and both the dollar amount and the rate of in- 
crease in credit sales were smaller than in either 
of the two preceding years. Instalment sales ex- 
panded in 1948 at a more rapid rate than charge- 
account sales, as had been the case in both 1946 
and 1947, and the year’s total of 11.4 billion dol- 
lars was 61 per cent above the prewar high. 
Charge-accounts sales, increasing for the fifth con- 
secutive year, reached a total of 26.6 billion dol- 
lars, which was 108 per cent above the 1941 high. 
Estimates of credit sales based on the annual sur- 
veys are shown in Table 1 and the accompanying 
chart. 

Cash sales continued to rise moderately in 1948. As 
in other postwar years, however, the rate of increase was 
smaller than the rate of growth in credit transactions. 
During the past year 71 cents of each dollar spent in 
retail establishments was on a cash basis, the smallest 
proportion in any year since before the war when such 
sales accounted for roughly two-thirds of the total. 
Charge-account transactions represented 20 cents of the 
retail dollar last year, compared with a 1945 low 
of 16 cents and a prewar level of 23 cents. Instalment 
sales, the smallest segment, have been subject to the 

TABLE 1 
ReTAiL SALES BY TYPE OF TRANSACTION 
Annual estimates for total retail trade 


| Sales (In billions of dollars) |Percentage of total sales 

















Year Total || Cash Charge | Instal- Cash | Charge | Instal- 
account ment j}account; ment 
1939___| 42.0 || 27.2 9.9 4.9 65 3 | 2 
1940___| 46.4 ] 29.7 | 10.9 5.8 64 23. | «13 
1941___| 55.5 || 35.6 | 12.8 71 | 64 | 23 | 13 
1942..._| 57.6 || 41.9 | 12.2 3.5 3% | @ |} « 
1943___| 63.7 || 49.4 | 11.3 3.0 77 18 5 
1944___| 69.6 || 55.0 | 11.7 2.9 79 | 17 4 
1945___| 76.6 || 61.1 | 12.6 2.9 80 16 4 
1946___| 100.8 | 77.7 | 18.0 5.1 77 18 5 
1947___| 118.3 |} 86.9 | 22.9 8.5 74 19 7 
1948___| 130.0 | 92.0 | 26.6 11.4 71 20 9 

















widest fluctuations during the past decade. From a pre- 
war average of 13 cents out of each sales dollar, in- 
stalment sales dropped to less than 4 cents in 1945, and 
in the three following years expanded rapidly to nearly 9 
cents of each sales dollar in 1948. Thus, the proportion 


Nore.—Estimates of total retail sales compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department 
of Commerce. Sales by type of transaction are based on data 
from the Census of Business for 1939, projected for subsequent 
years according to Retail Credit Survey data. 

Copies of the 1948 Retail Credit Survey, which contains 
separate data for nine trades, may be obtained on request from 
the Division of Administrative Services, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 
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of total retail sales that are on an instalment basis has 
more than doubled since the war. 

The rapid expansion in instalment sales, which con- 
tinued throughout most of 1948, was attributable in 
large part to the wider selection of major durable goods 
available at retail establishments. By the end of 1947 
production of many durable goods had reached a level 
substantially in excess of prewar output. Further ex- 
pansion in production of other goods, particularly auto- 

RETAIL SALES 
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mobiles, stoves, and refrigerators, which had been in 
relatively short supply throughout 1947, permitted re- 
tailers to attain a fuller volume and better balance of 
inventory in 1948 than at any time since 1941. Although 
consumers shopped with increasing discrimination as the 
year progressed, they spent relatively more at durable 
goods stores than they had in 1947. In making pur- 
chases of high unit value, they drew relatively less on 
accumulated savings and resorted to greater use of 
deferred payment plans. ; 

Some softening in most lines of retail trade began in 
the late months of 1948 and extended into the early part 
of 1949. Price reductions and special promotion and 


clearance sales were widely featured. An_ increasing 

Miss Elsie T. Nelson has been in charge of the compilation 
of the various national summaries and in addition has prepared 
several analyses of the individual trades included in the final 
published report mentioned below. The survey—which is the 
seventh consecutive annual study of credit-granting retail stores 
conducted by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Reserve Banks—was under the general 
supervision of Ralph A. Young, Associate Director of the 
Board’s Division of Research and Statistics, and the immediate 
direction of Clarke L. Fauver of the Board’s staff. The indi- 
vidual store reports were collected and district data tabulated 
by the staff of each Reserve Bank. 

The 1948 survey covers nine trades and is based on data 
from 8,973 stores, all of which transacted a part of their 
business on credit. Totals include concerns submitting con- 
solidated reports for multiple units which in some cases could 
not be classified by Federal Reserve districts. 
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quantity of medium-priced merchandise in both durable 
and nondurable lines appeared on the market. After 
satisfaction of their most urgent, war-accumulated de- 
mands, consumers have been showing a greater awareness 
of price and quality than at any time since the early 
forties. 

Changes in retail sales for the nine kinds of credit- 
granting stores covered by the Retail Credit Survey were 
less marked in 1948 than in either of the two preceding 
years. The largest relative increase over the preceding 
year was 18 per cent, compared with increases up to 55 
per cent from 1946 to 1947 and up to 139 per cent from 
1945 to 1946. Percentage changes from 1947 to 1948 
in sales of the credit-granting stores included in the 
survey and the percentage distribution of such sales by 
cash and credit are shown in Table 2. Since these data 
are based on sales of credit-granting stores only, the 
proportion of sales transacted on credit is larger than if 
all firms were covered for each kind of business, whether 
or not they granted credit. 

Retail sales of automobile dealers showed the largest 
percentage increases in 1948, as well as in the two pre- 
ceding years. Automobile dealers’ sales, which increased 
throughout the twelve months, showed a gain of 18 per 
cent for the year. Year-to-year comparisons during the 
twelve months for most other retailing groups were 
affected to some extent by the leveling off, or in many 
cases by declines, in sales that occurred in the fourth 
quarter. At household appliance stores sales for the year 
as a whole were 7 per cent above the 1947 volume, but 
demand for many of the small appliances and radios 
showed a marked slackening during the period. Hard- 
ware and furniture stores reported sales above those of 
the preceding year hy 5 per cent and 2 per cent, re- 
spectively. Among the durable goods outlets covered in 
the survey, only jewelry stores showed a decline in total 


Credit-granting stores classified as nondurable trans- 
acted about the same volume of business in 1948 as a year 
earlier. At women’s apparel stores sales were well main- 
tained, but at men’s clothing stores, in spite of pro- 
motional efforts in the latter part of the year, sales de- 
clined by 2 per cent. The moderate rise in department 
store sales was attributable, in part, to increased activity 
in women’s apparel, but also to a further growth in sales 
of furniture and bedding, rugs and carpets, and the 
smaller housefurnishings items. 


Instalment Sales Increased in 1948 
Instalment sales of eight of the nine kinds of business 
covered by the survey increased substantially in 1948. 
The largest gains, as in 1947, were shown by the durable 
goods stores—automobile dealers and automobile tire and 
accessory stores ranking first with increases of about 40 
per cent. Charge-account sales expanded generally in 
1948, but the changes were less marked than for in- 
stalment business. The largest increases over 1947 were 
16 per cent for automobile dealers and 10 per cent for 
hardware and department stores. Automobile tire and 
accessory stores, which reported one of the largest gains 
for instalment. sales, showed a small decline in their 
charge-account transactions. Men’s clothing stores main- 
tained a volume of sales near the high 1947 level through 
expanded credit volume on both a charge-account and an 
instalment basis. A smaller volume of cash business was 
reported at seven of the nine kinds of business, with the 
largest decline—14 per cent—reported at jewelry stores. 
Cash business exceeded that of the preceding year only at 
automobile dealers, where demand remained heavy 
throughout the year. This gain, however, may reflect to 
some extent their method of handling instalment paper 
sold.® 


5At some stores customarily selling all instalment paper as 












































.o dollar volume in 1948. This decline was of about the soon as it is written, sales of this type are entered on the 
9 cod that ted lj hee on books as cash transactions since total payment is received by 
ce cme magnitu © SS CARE TEPORLES & VERE CALNE, OU Sales the retailer at the time of the sale. Therefore, cash trans- 
‘n in were still more than double the 1941 volume. At auto- actions of automobile dealers and perhaps of household ap- 
d re- mobile tire and accessory stores sales remained near the pliance stores are probably overstated, with a compensating 
ce of , : understatement in the instalment segment. Amounts of in- 
h high level of the two preceding years. stalment paper sold also may be understated. 
joug 
s the TABLE 2 
rable RETAIL SALES BY TYPE OF TRANSACTION AND BY KIND OF BUSINESS 
pur Stores reporting in 1948 Retail Credit Survey 
ss on eater Percentage change, 1947-48 Percentage of total sales, 1948? 
e of Kind of business of stores Charge- Instalment Charge 
reporting! | Total sales||Cash sales! , ont sales| sales Cash account | 1=stalment 
an in Department stores__-_--------------- 1,672 +5 (3) +10 +24 54 36 10 
part Men’s clothing stores___.--------~--- 665 2 -10 +7 +22 54 39 7 
end Women’s apparel stores__....------- 613 +2 — +7 +19 46 51 3 
asin a ee 1,378 +2 =§5 +3 +8 20 19 61 
a Household appliance stores____..---- 968 +7 —-10 +3 +26 29 29 42 
lation ern 519 ~§ 14 (3) (3) 36 25 39 
pared ETO AT 672 +5 ~§ +10 +31 45 50 5 
final Automobile dealers_...--------------. 1,018 +18 +14 +16 +40 62 21 417 
is the Automobile tire and accessory stores_-. 1,468 +1 -12 -f +38 46 27 27 
ces 1The extent of coverage in the various trade groups is indicated by the following comparisons of the sales volume of the 
neral reporting credit-granting stores with the estimated total sales volume of all stores for each trade: department stores, 64 per 
f the cent; furniture stores, 19 per cent; men’s clothing stores, 16 per cent; automobile tire and accessory stores, 14 per cent; jewelry 
ditete stores, 10 per cent; women’s apparel stores, 9 per cent; automobile dealers and household appliance stores, 6 per cent; hard- 
indi- ware stores, 5 per cent. Because there were more than 500 stores in each trade group, it is believed that even this degree 
lated of coverage affords reliable indication of trends. Related to the sales of credit-granting stores only, sample coverage would 
be considerably larger. 
data 2Since the survey is composed of credit-granting stores only, the proportion of total sales transacted on credit is larger 
their than it would be if all stores were included. 
moar 3Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
could 


4The proportion of instalment sales reported by automobile dealers is believed to be substantially understated because 
of the accounting methods used in handling instalment paper sold. 
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Although a further increase in use of credit was 
reported by all nine kinds of businesses in 1948, the im- 
portance of credit sales relative to total sales has not yet 
reached prewar proportions. At department stores, how- 
ever, the proportion of total sales on credit has almost 
returned to that prevailing in the early forties. These 
stores, because of the wide diversity of merchandise car- 
ried, were able to maintain sales somewhat better during 
the war years than most kinds of retail outlets. At the 
other outlets reporting in the survey, particularly durable 
goods stores, consumer competition for merchandise and 
a high level of current income, supplemented by war- 
accumulated savings, have led to a greater use of cash in 
purchasing goods of high unit value than was the case 
before the war. 


Expansion in Charge-Account Segment 


The nine trades generally made a greater proportion 
of their total sales on instalment in 1948 than a year 
earlier, and most of these trades also showed some ex- 
pansion in the charge-account segment. A slight decline 
in the relative importance of charge-account business at 
household appliance stores resulted from a marked up- 
ward shift in use of deferred payment plans as more 
stocks of expensive items became available in the latter 


part of 1947 and the first half of 1948. 


Charge-account sales of all retail establishments rose 
by an estimated 3.7 billion dollars or 16 per cent in 
1948. ‘The increase, while substantial, did not approach 
the exceptionally large gains of the two preceding years. 
Further expansion in charge-account business was _ re- 
ported by seven lines covered by the survey, with little 
deviation from the 1947 volume shown by the other two. 
The largest relative increase was shown by automobile 
dealers, but charge-account transactions remained in ap- 
proximately the same position relative to their total sales. 

Charge-account business for the entire retail trade is 
estimated at one-fifth of all sales in 1948, a slightly 
higher proportion than a year earlier. Among the nine 
kinds of businesses included in the survey the greatest 
changes in the proportion of business done on a charge- 
account basis occurred at those outlets which customarily 
encourage the use of this “convenience” credit. Stores in 
the general merchandise and apparel fields began to rein- 
state 90- and 120-day credit plans at the end of 1946 
when wartime restrictions on open-credit accounts were 





and consumer instalment indebtedness mounted, more 
and more customers took advantage of such plans. By 
the end of 1948 the use of charge accounts at department 
stores had nearly returned to the prewar pattern and at 
some of the apparel stores was rapidly approaching it. 
Little change was shown in charge-account sales at those 
retail outlets which usually extend only a small amount 
of this type of credit. 

In most retail lines covered by the survey, the larger 
stores continued to transact a greater proportion of their 
business on charge account than was the case for the 
smaller-size stores. Generally speaking, however, sales 
increased in 1948 about as much relatively at small stores 
as at the larger ones, indicating that in this particular 
year charge accounts appear to have provided little ad- 
vantage to the larger stores in expanding business. 

Charge accounts receivable of all retail outlets at the 
end of 1948 were higher than at any time on record and 
nearly 7 per cent above the amount outstanding on 
December 31, 1947. At most of the nine trade lines 
surveyed, the ratio of year-end receivables to charge- 
account sales for the year changed little during the 1947- 
48 period. However, accounts were generally repaid 
somewhat more slowly during 1948. The average col- 
lection period was longer than in 1947 by nearly a week 
at household appliance, jewelry, and furniture stores, as 
shown in Table 3. At apparel stores, which customarily 
feature charge-account business and report a compara- 
tively long repayment period, accounts in 1948 were out- 
standing, on the average, somewhat longer than 60 days, 
or about the same period as in 1947. This period was 
considerably shorter than the average before the war. 
Data available for the early months of 1949 indicate a 
further gradual lengthening in repayment periods. 


Instalment Sales of Retail Establishments 
Instalment sales of all retail establishments increased 
by an estimated 34 per cent in 1948, about one-half the 
rate of expansion in each of the two preceding years. 
Much of the 2.9 billion dollar gain in sales of this type 
was attributable to purchases of new passenger cars which 
continued in heavy demand throughout the year. A con- 
siderable part of the gain resulted from sales of major 
household appliances, which are handled not only by 
household appliance stores but also by furniture and 
department stores and to a smaller extent at other retail 
outlets. Nearly all types of appliances were in good 















































removed. As expenditures for durable goods increased supply by the middle of 1948 and, when sales of some 
TABLE 3 
RetTaAiL ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Stores reporting in 1948 Retail Credit Survey 
| Percentage change in Average collection period for Instalment paper 
Number accounts receivable accounts receivable sold as 
Kind of business of stores during 1948 Charge account Instalment percentage of 
| reporting Charge , ; (In days) (In months) instalment sales 
“ae account |/™St@'ment | t948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
ee ee ae 1,606 +8 +27 57 55 12 10 7 3 
Men’s clothing stores_._.....--.---- 637 +8 +20 65 64 6 6 q@) a) 
Women’s apparel stores_____-.------ 512 +3 q@) 62 62 6 6 q@) (1) 
i eT ee 1,211 +8 +23 64 59 11 9 4 2 
Household appliance stores______---- 825 +12 +50 46 40 10 8 18 15 
RES ee ae 495 +6 +8 58 53 11 9 (1) (1) 
en a 632 +12 +43 53 54 10 9 15 10 
EY GNIONE  ciaractcwenmednn 982 +9 +48 33 35 15 13 46 +H 
Automobile tire and accessory stores_- 1,395 — |. 257 46 43 10 9 8 5 








iLess than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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models fell off in later months, attempts were made to 
stimulate purchases through price reductions and special 
sales promotion. Substantial proportions of the sales of 
automobiles and appliances were made on deferred pay- 
ment arrangements. q 

Instalment sales of both automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile tire and accessory stores were about two-fifths 
above the 1947 volume, as is shown in Table 2. For 
automobile dealers this represented a smaller increase 
than in 1946 or 1947. Consumer resistance to higher- 
priced, extra-equipped models of new cars increased as 
the year progressed. ‘Tie-in sales, with extra accessories 
sold as a part of the car, became less frequent, and in the 
last quarter sales of used cars declined slightly although 
they remained well above the level of a year earlier. Con- 
sumer resistance to higher-priced major appliances also 
became stronger during the year, particularly in the last 
quarter. Nevertheless, instalment sales at household ap- 
pliance stores rose 26 per cent for the year as a whole, 
and sales of appliances at hardware stores contributed 
toward an even greater expansion in deferred credit sales 
of these outlets. Appliance sales at department stores, 
which had been exceptionally large in the latter part of 
1947, probably accounted for little of the 1948 gain of 
nearly one-fourth in instalment transactions at such 
stores. At furniture stores, where a major proportion of 
the business is on a deferred-payment basis, instalment 
sales were up only 8 per cent. 


Instalment Sales of Men’s Wear Stores 


Promotion of “budget” accounts and special sales re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in instalment sales at 
men’s apparel stores but did not offset lagging business 
enough to prevent a slight decline in total sales. At 
women’s apparel stores instalment transactions were 19 
per cent larger than in 1947 but continued to account 
for a very small proportion of the total business. 

Instalment receivables increased relatively more than 
instalment sales at seven of the nine retail outlets 
covered by the survey. Apparel stores, the exceptions, 
continued to collect their accounts on the average in 
about six months, as is shown in Table 3, whereas at all 
other outlets the liquidation periods became noticeably 
longer. This increase in time required to complete pay- 
ments came about through smaller down payment require- 
ments and longer maturity provisions offered by retailers, 
particularly for major durable goods. For automobile 
dealers about 15 months was the average period for repay- 
ing instalment indebtedness in 1948, 2 months longer than 
the average for 1947. The average liquidation period 
rose by 2 months to around 11 months at furniture and 
jewelry stores, while at household appliance, hardware, 
and automobile tire and accessory stores it was extended 
by 1 or 2 months to approximately 10 months. 

As the proportion of retail sales made on an instalment 
basis increased, those retail outlets which transacted a 
substantial volume of instalment business sold more of 
their paper to banks and sales finance companies. As 
shown in Table 3, automobile dealers reported paper 
sold in 1948 amounting to nearly half their reported 
instalment sales volume, a slight increase over the pro- 
portion sold the preceding year. These proportions, how- 
ever, are affected by the accounting methods used by some 
automobile dealers which result in some understatement 





“It was the pleasure of three Davenport members to attend 
the recent 35th International Consumer Credit Conference in 
Boston. Reports on the conference were given at a meeting 
of our local group a few days later. Those attending were 
enthusiastic in their praise to those responsible for planning 
this meeting and the entire organization whose efforts helped 
to make the conference successful. The Davenport organiza- 
tion takes this opportunity to express thanks to you, your organ- 
ization, the Boston members and to all who so graciously con- 
tributed their time and effort. These conferences are a source 
of inspiration to credit grantors throughout the United States 
and Canada and their value cannot be overestimated.”— 
A. J. Theleman, Secretary, Retail Credit Association, Daven- 
port, Towa. 

><) 


“The Boston meeting was outstanding in every 
respect and we who attend and benefit from such 
meetings are grateful to the N. R. C. A. for these 
constructive conferences.”—Mrs. Corinne J. Fulmer, 
ee Credit Bureau of Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa, 


P=) 


“I wish to congratulate you and those responsible for the 
Boston Conference which I feel was an outstanding success. 
The fact that we really got down to business and placed the 
accent on work, was truly gratifying. I certainly enjoyed 
the experience as general membership chairman during the 
past year and the many contacts it presented. To your staff, 
please convey my appreciation for their kindness and coopera- 
tion.”—Earl Higgins, Associated Retail Credit Bureau, Omaha, 


Neb. 
= 


“I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for 
the Quarter Century Button which you sent me 
recently. I have always been very proud to have 
been affiliated with your organization.”—J. L. Rein- 
hart, Box 284, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


& 


“I was sorry I could not attend the Boston meeting bat we 
had so many exhibits going at the same time it was necessary 
to ask H. S. Bechert of our Typewriter Division to represent 
the Convention Department. He reported you had a fine con- 
vention and exhibit.”.—Walter L. Raymond, Convention Man- 
ager, Remington Rand Inc., New York, N. Y. 


& 


“Let me express my appreciation for the Cer- 
tificate of Esteem which was immediately hung on 
the wall in back of my desk. I think it is a fine 
gesture and I hope all the other past presidents feel 
the same pride that I do."—Leo M. Karpeles, 
Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, Ala., President, 
N.R.C.A., 1938-1939. 





of the amount of both instalment sales and instalment 
paper sold. 

Household appliance stores in 1948 generally reported 
sales of paper equivalent to nearly one-fifth of their instal- 
ment sales, a larger segment than in 1947. Many 
financial institutions, however, became more selective in 
their purchase of appliance paper, and as a consequence 
small household appliance stores, which customarily dis- 
pose of a substantial part of their paper, held a larger 
proportion of the total amount in 1948 than a year 
earlier. 

The proportion of paper sold by furniture and depart- 
ment stores doubled from 1947 to 1948, but both types 
of stores continue to finance out of their own resources the 
bulk of their instalment business. Apparel and jewelry 
stores still sell a negligible amount of paper. kk 
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Booms and Depressions: 


JOHN H. SUYDAM, F.C.L, General Manager, The Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


(Continued from July Crepir Wortp) 


What can be done to limit the height of a boom and 
the depths of a depression and maintain our economy at 
a reasonable level? It will require cooperation on the 
part of both business and government, with the latter 
taking the initiative to a considerable extent. It is a 
mutual problem and the more business can do to solve it, 
the less necessity there will be for government interven- 
tion and control. 

Measures to discourage the overexpansion that takes 
place as we climb the crest of a boom will be considered. 
Canada is now labouring under an enormous national 
debt with substantial interest charges, which must be 
reduced. A high level of taxation is more readily ac- 
cepted when money is plentiful, and should be imposed 
accordingly. It would also tend to divert surplus pur- 
chasing power and relieve the pressure on prices, thereby 
retarding the spiral of inflation. 


The Effects of High Taxation 


High taxation is at the sacrifice of the standard of liv- 
ing of the majority of people, and especially those in the 
lower income brackets whose increase in wages does not 
keep pace with the increase in prices. In the higher in- 
come brackets, the adverse effect is mainly on the amount 
they are able to save. If our tax dollars are used for 
debt retirement purposes and withdrawn from circula- 
tion, we benefit, but if used to pay the salaries of govern- 
ment employees whose services are not essential to ef- 
ficient operation, the sacrifices made are in vain. 

The discouragement of capital investment presents a 
problem from both a timing and a type standpoint. Who 
is to say when this discouragement should start and what 
lines of business should be affected? Regimentation ‘of 
industry by government in war time is an accepted neces- 
sity, but foreign to our views in the operation of a free 
economy, so that decisions as to investments must be left 
to those concerned. 

The Government can also withdraw considerable 
money from circulation during boom periods through the 
sale of bonds. The more attractive the interest rate, the 
greater the market would be. This not only reduces pur- 
chasing power, but attracts savings which might other- 
wise be diverted to capital investment. Public works of 
all kinds should be discouraged. They are ideal means 
for creating employment and purchasing power during 
periods of depression, but unless absolutely necessary, 
have no place in a period of prosperity. 

The amount collected for Unemployment Insurance 
purposes serves in a dual capacity. It transfers purchas- 
ing power from good to bad times and reduces the cost 
of sustaining those out of work when our taxes should be 
at a minimum. It cannot be considered as a vital factor, 
however, in solving our depression problems, as the in- 
dividual amounts are too small to provide purchasing 
power for other than bare necessities. 





*As of November, 1948. 
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One of the most serious problems to be faced after the 
peak of a boom has been passed is the heavy depreciation 
in the value of merchandise. It is a great temptation to 
endeavour to make an additional profit in appreciation on 
a rising market, but the timing of the peak is not so 
easily gauged. A well-balanced inventory, with a rapid 
turnover, is the best insurance against depreciation when 
the eventual decline in the price level occurs. 

Following the break in 1920, numerous retailers and 
also manufacturers and wholesalers with heavy inven- 
tories purchased at high prices, found it impossible to 
operate profitably and were forced into liquidation. In 
1923 Canada had over 3,400 bankruptcies, with defaulted 
liabilities of almost 62 million dollars. Both decreased 
until the late 20’s, increased during the early 30’s and 
then declined steadily, with the exception of 1939, to a 
low in 1945 of 155 in number and approximately 2.5 
million in amount. Credit for this can largely be given 
to the increase in efficiency on the part of credit managers, 
both wholesale and retail, and their cooperation in the 
interchange of ledger information through the medium of 
their various associations and credit bureaus. 

The various readjustment problems which have arisen 
since the war and the return of keener competition for 
the consumer’s dollar have brought about a substantial 
increase in bankruptcies. During the first six months of 
1948 they numbered 425, with defaulted liabilities of 
$7,123,000.00. If continued at this rate for the balance 
of the year, they will be 850 in number and $14,246,000 
in amount. This indicates that the same efficiency and 
cooperation as in effect prior to the war must be exercised 
if abnormal loss is to be avoided. 


Disposal of Surplus Merchandise 

How far down in the depths of a recession or a de- 
pression must we go before the bottom is reached and 
the upswing takes place? The two most essential fea- 
tures are the disposal of surplus merchandise and the 
restoration of confidence. The latter cannot be expected 
unless the former has been accomplished, or in other 
words, until demand again exceeds supply. In previous 
depressions the drop in the price level was rather pre- 
cipitous, and whether this is better than a gradual de- 
cline, is a question. A severe illness and a quick recovery 
to health is usually preferable to a lingering and milder 
disease. 

Agriculture plays an important part in the Canadian 
economy and the prosperity of the farmers is ‘a vital 
factor in maintaining purchasing power. Too often in 
the past a decrease in farm prices exceeded that of the 
goods they purchased and their standard of living was 
unfairly prejudiced thereby. The support of wheat and 
other farm commodity prices by government on a reduc- 
ing scale in proportion to the drop in the general price 
level, would correct this situation and assist materially 
in making the decline less precipitous. 

In order that surplus stocks be absorbed, purchasing 
power must be distributed in other ways than by the 
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production of further goods and the responsibility for 
this rests largely with government. Work of some sort, 
even though the value may be limited, is better than the 
morale-destroying idleness of living “on the dole.” The 
suitability test should be given a very broad interpretation 
in the payment of unemployment insurance and very few 
jobs should go unfilled through lack of proper personnel. 

Competition in the labor market can be reduced to 
some extent through a temporary increase in the old age 
pension and a lowering of the age limit. Encouragement 
can be given at the other extreme for the continuation 
of school attendance through an allowance based on the 
financial circumstances of the parents. The employment 
of married women should be contingent upon the neces- 
sity for them to contribute to household support. 

‘Trade schools and business colleges can be started with 
a subsidy for students. The army, air force and navy can 
be expanded and also the women’s branches of the serv- 
ices, with an opportunity afforded for learning trades and 
other forms of self-improvement. The length of service 
should be largely dependent on what openings in civil 
life would arise for the individual concerned. 

Public work of all kinds can be launched by Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal authorities, and financed if 
necessary by Dominion subsidies or long term loans at 
low interest rates. When there is a surplus of goods 
there are no grounds for fear that the creation of pur- 
chasing power through these mediums will have any 
inflationary effect. So long as the projects are reasonably 
self-liquidating, there is practically no limit to the amount 
of money that can be spent on them. Roads, schools, 
hospitals and homes, including “slum clearances” are 
examples. 

Every encouragement can be given to the building and 
allied industries by iow interest rate loans through such 
legislation as the National Housing Act and the Home 
Improvement Loan Act. The scope for the latter, in so 
far as need is concerned, is practically unlimited. Bad 
debt losses suffered would be small in comparison to the 
cost of relief saved. Plant and equipment renovations 
and capital investments of all kinds can be encouraged by 
means of loans at low interest rates through government 
guarantees to the banks. Favorable concessions can also 
be made in depreciation charges as a further incentive. 


Sale of Government Bonds 

The sale of government bonds withdraws money from 
circulation, unless, during a war, it is spent on armaments. 
The reverse is true when the purchase of bonds is made 
and the Bank of Canada can.enter this field to consider- 
able advantage. Taxation can also play an important 
part, especially if relief is granted to those in the medium 
and low income brackets. This pertains not only to in- 
come tax, but to all other forms. In the majority of 
cases the money saved would create immediate purchas- 
ing power. 

These various measures all have a price and it should 
never be forgotten that “We, the People” must pay the 
bills. Government is a big business and as such should be 
operated with the same efficiency and economy as other 
large and successful organizations. It is our duty as 
shareholders to see that this is done. 

In business and in government, revenue and expendi- 
tures fluctuate over the years. A high tax and debt re- 
tirement program in times of prosperity is of material 


value in making possible the reduction of taxes and the 
incurrence of debt when a period of adversity arrives. 
We may be unable to finance a recession and certainly 
not a depression out of current revenue and we must be 
ready to do so by going into debt. After ten years of 
depression we were able to finance a war and follow it 
with a period of prosperity. There may be a “Battle of 
the Peace” at some later date and it will be rather 
difficult to explain why it cannot also be financed and 
won. 

What can business do to solve our problem of booms 
and depressions? It can be of considerable aid and the 
extent is largely governed by the three C’s of credit, 
namely, “Character,” “Capacity,” and “Capital.” Char- 
acter in terms of credit is a man’s willingness and in- 
clination to pay and is largely based on the soundness of 
his moral principles. Capacity is the extent of the under- 
taking and the degree of efficiency exercised in operation. 
Capital is the investment in the business and especially 
the part which is liquid and can be used for the care of 
obligations. 

The Free Enterprise System 

The first essential is an appreciation of the duty busi- 
ness owes to the country, the free enterprise system and 
its employees, to solve the problem and how necessary in 
its own interests it is that this be done. There must be a 
willingness and inclination to do so and full realization 
of the moral responsibility vested in it. Our free enter- 
prise system is not perfect, but is the best yet devised. 
Business cannot afford to have it operate again in such a 
way that it will require another war for a solution to be 
reached. 

The capacity of business to be of assistance varies 
according to size and the degree of efficiency. The 
larger the concern the more valuable its help will be. 
Efficiency includes placing its affairs in the most liquid 
position possible when it appears that the boom is running 
its course. Inventories should be maintained at a low 
level and all slow-moving and obsolete stock eliminated. 
Extreme care should be exercised in the extension of 
credit and a rather strict collection policy pursued. Ac- 
counts payable, loans and commitments of all types, 
should be reduced to a minimum. Adequate reserves to 
all possible extent should also be provided. 

Capital is an essential factor in enabling business to 
weather the storm, and in assisting the country to do so, 
it must be liquid to be of real value. It has been claimed 
that the secret of continuing prosperity is a high wage 
level, so as to make available sufficient purchasing power 
to consume all the goods that are produced. Unfortu- 
nately, the productivity of the individual worker in so 
many lines does not increase in proportion to the increase 
in wages. Prices tend to rise, and while those who have 
benefited by higher wages may be able to buy more, too 
many people must buy less. There is also a tendency in 
numerous cases for too great a profit. 

These profits decrease after the peak of a boom has 
been passed and in an endeavour to maintain volume and 
full employment, not only capital but labor must suffer. 
The extent that each bears an equitable share depends on 
the character, capacity and capital of the business. There 
is a limit to what the most fair and cooperative business 
can do to maintain employment and wages. “Spread the 


(Turn to “Booms and Depressions,”’ page 29.) 
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The Return of the Credit Executive 


ROYAL H. KANIES, Credit Manager, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


T IS BEGINNING to look as though both 
wages and prices have reached the top. Now 
we should be concerned about whether the old 
saying “What goes up must come down” will be- 
come a reality. In the event it does credit granters 
and merchants should be as much concerned about 
how low they can go as they were as to how high 
they could go. 

Now that Government controls over installment buy- 
ing by customers has been allowed to expire, and with 
evidence of buyer’s hesitancy, abundance of practically 
all kinds of goods, and a seller’s market becoming more 
and more evident, merchants have become alerted and 
are offering a higher grade of standard items at prices 
that are the lowest in a decade. Some reductions have 
been made as much as half of former cost. 


Organizing Selling Staffs 


Selling staffs are being organized for greater efficiency. 
Stores are eliminating the “order taking clerk,” and re- 
placing him with persons willing to learn about mer- 
chandise well enough to transmit their knowledge of the 
goods to the customer to encourage purchases. We can 
safely presume that management will not be too inter- 
ested in making comparison with previous years sales, 
but will rather make adjustments for higher operating 
costs in the interest of promoting and creating higher 
current sales volume. The successful business will 
eliminate slipshod sales methods, and will pay better 
attention to customer relations. 


It is a known fact that there is still plenty of money 
in some consumer’s pockets, but that that money will not 
be spent unless the merchandise and price are right. 
Therefore, with the merchant and the consumer both 
shopping the effects should be felt all the way down the 
line. With these facts evident, and although many more 
sales of sale merchandise are being made for cash, the 
time is here for credit granters to take stock of them- 
selves and make preparation for the future. 


Each should condition himself for work to come as he 
had to work before being practically relieved of making 
credit decisions, by mandatory large down payments and 
short terms. He should get ready and be able to go back 
to work, reorganize or at least readjust his department 
and get everyone on his toes. It is said that “behind an 
able man there usually are more able men.” 


Most credit executives are responsible and have initia- 
tive, good common sense and judgment. They know that 
wise granting of credit is educative rather than destruc- 
tive in outcome. Perhaps; however, credit managers 
themselves were partly to blame for some owners feeling 
that the credit department had become less necessary and 
valuable than it was prior to war years and those follow- 
ing. The enterprising credit executive, however, is a very 
important cog in the machinery of business. He will 
never become a rubber stamp nor a robot. No thriving 
retail or wholesale concern can operate successfully or 
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economically without his guidance, regardless of the 
times. 

The stability of a business depends upon the soundness 
of its outstanding accounts. The interest realized on the 
carrying charge made on installment accounts alone is an 
important factor in the operation of business. Manage- 
ment fully realizes this. 

There is definite prospects of future shorter working 
hours, and some layoffs, while probably only temporary, 
which will cause a sharp decline in take-home pay. By 
the elimination of Regulation W, those persons who are 
desirous of making purchases will not be hampered by 
the requirements of large down payments and monthly 
installments prohibiting the purchase of more than one 
article at a time under an installment plan, thus eliminat- 
ing him from the prospect market during the period of 
the contract. 

Many workers are already encountering difficulty try- 
ing to feed and clothe the family, let alone pay bills 
incurred for purchases on charge accounts made before 
they had a chance to readjust their budget to fit the new 
after-war scale of income. They could not under any cir- 
cumstances previously purchase desired, necessary or lux- 
ury items as suitable terms fitting their income were not 
available. In some cases even now, the worker already 
finds himself involved, and will try to purchase beyond 
his ability to pay. Here the alert credit executive has a 
wonderful opportunity to exercise his good common sense 
and judgment to prevent pyramiding of accounts. He 
can do much good to aid his community in the readjust- 
ment period. 

Full responsibilities of credit and collection control are 
now returned to the credit executive. He is schooled 
and experienced to analyze his customers and to make 
decisions which have genuine meaning. His services have 
been proven constructive in years gone by, before war- 
time regulations were applied. 


Shortcomings of Human Nature 

The successful credit granter does not fasten his mind 
upon the shortcomings of human nature. If he did he 
would become cynical and suspicious, and likely shut 
himself behind a wall of caution. A wise person sees 
much good in his community, but does not lose sight of 
the fact that there is also inevitably a trace of bad. While 
he expects and guards against the latter within reason, he 
should not forego the good in the hope of avoiding the 
bad. 

Caution needs to be tempered with open-handedness in 
the credit field. A successful credit granter talks’ freely 
of business affairs because he has found that making 
money depends upon his trust in people. He finds that 
by having confidence in his customers, he is taken into 
the confidence of those customers, creating sound active 
accounts for his employer. He realizes that most people 
are honest, so it. pays for him to be honest and fair too. 
While it pays in money, it also pays even more in the 
enjoyment of his daily work and life. 

Any sensible person realizes that human weaknesses 
exist but no one will shut himself away from the enjoy- 
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ment of personal contact for lack of confidence and trust 
in the essential honesty of his fellow-man. Therefore, it 
pays to believe in people if one is to be a successful credit 
granter. He realizes that only a very few people cling 
to the childish hope of getting things for nothing. The 
ordinary, mature person receives pleasure and relief from 
the experience of paying a bill. 

The public should be educated to the fact that it is an 
honor to receive a bill, for the receipt of one is evidence 
that someone has faith in his honesty. If a person never 
received a bill it would indicate that his credit is worth- 
less and that no one is willing to take his word that he 
will pay. Credit is the most valuable thing a person can 
have. Money may be acquired by various means, but 
credit comes only from years of honesty and prompt pay- 
ment of bills when due. 

Credit is that something which a customer has or has 
not earned by past performance in meeting his trade 
obligations. It is the abuse of credit and not its use, 
that could again paralyze a nation, community or even 
the individual’s home. A man or woman is entitled to as 
much credit as he can use without jeopardizing his or his 
family’s future security. There are many worthy and 
different cases. Because of the variances, decisions rela- 
tive to credit extension should be made by experienced 
credit executives. Such issues cannot, in ordinary peace- 
time, be decided by a Government order, as such order 
treats all applicants alike. 


Affects of Government Control 


Unfortunately when credit is controlled by the Govern- 
ment on such a large scale as during the past several 
years, some people are affected more than others by it. 
Credit is not intended for the use of a limited few. It is 


for all to share and enjoy, so everyone can again live the - 


American way to which we all are accustomed and which 
we have the right to expect. 

Now that Government regulation of credit is lifted, 
the sincere and conscientious credit executive can stand 
on his own feet and insist that terms of payment be met. 
The public was easily and rapidly educated to limitations 
as set forth in Regulation W, so it can be as easily edu- 
cated to pay according to terms specified and controlled 
by the merchant, to cherish its credit as it does its health, 
and other priceless boons equally rare and elusive. 

We must admit that customers are not entirely at fault 
in not adhering to terms of payment and, in some cases, 
taking advantage of them. Part of the blame should go 
to laxity and over-zealous greed for business on the part 
of the merchant and his credit policies. 


I do not believe now that credit control is lifted com- 
pletely, many sellers will go back to the old practice of 
one dollar or no down payment. Even though they did, 
however, I do not believe it is the concern of the credit 
manager to argue terms proposed by his employer. Cer- 
tainly the owner of a business knows under what terms 
he can safely and without jeopardy sell his merchandise. 
The credit executive’s task is to choose carefully the 
applicants to whom he can sell safely on small down 
payments and long terms. It does not mean that all 
orders must be accepted on advertised terms. It is his 
responsibility and the reputable and responsible employer 
will back up his decisions to obtain larger payments, and 
demand shorter-term contracts when deemed necessary. 


Credit groups and his diligent participation in their 
meetings are most important to a credit executive. These 
meetings, whether they are held:weekly or monthly, can 
be beneficial to all, but only if. every member tries his 
utmost to make them successful. The combined thinking 
of men and women who make up the Board of Directors, 
officers and general membership of such organi&ations are 
what make these groups successful and do much to 
establish uniform credit control in a community. 

However, it is essential that such groups grow con- 
stantly, for as they grow they strengthen. Everyone 
must contribute and work together, otherwise, what could 
be a powerful organization is soon broken and individual 
stores cast aside to drift for themselves. We must learn 
to live alongside our neighbors and competitors, and to 
work out with them our common troubles and problems. 
By such cooperation we gain strength, confidence and 
security for ourselves, as well as for those who work for 
and with us. 

Let us also consider the local credit bureau and why it 
is necessary for everyone to contribute to it as much as 
possible. It takes much time and money to perfect these 
organizations. Each retail business and credit executive 
has cooperated in building up huge files with data on the 
residents of the community for future use. It is the 
backbone of the community credit structure and can re- 
main so only if every member continues to contribute as 
much information as he possibly can to keep these files 
up-to-the-minute. 

During the war, many credit managers did not use the 
bureau much, feeling secure in having large down pay- 
ments and shorter terms, peak employment and generally 
higher-than-average wages. This condition was to the 
detriment of the credit bureaus, which previously were 
self-sustaining. Of course, it is true that credit records 
established during boom periods do not give a true picture 
of the applicant’s present paying ability but they do show 
whether he has changed employment, furnish his present 
wage scale and above all, his other obligations. It is 
important for everyone to report all new accounts, even 
though he may not desire a report when he grants the 
present credit. This is the only way the file on a charge 
customer can ever contain all the information you would 
like to have if you were requesting a report. wk 
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District Four at Nashville 

Officers and Directors elected at the Fourth District 
conference in Nashville are: President: J. L. Sanford, 
Bishop & Parker Furniture Co., Montgomery, Ala.; 
Vice-President, Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan Inc., New 
Orleans, La.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred Laugh- 
lin, C. J. Gayfer & Co., Mobile, Ala. Directors are: 
Leo E. Jones, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport, La., 
W. V. Beddow, Porter Clothing Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Rita Robinson, Mid South Oil Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Percy R. Philp, Ferguson Furniture Co., Jackson, 
Miss.; and J. E. Pickler, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. National Director: Stella Murphy, Citi- 
zens Savings & Loan Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 
Alternate National Director, Joe T. Howell, Jr., Third 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


District Five at Cincinnati 

The new officers and directors of District Five, elected 
in Cincinnati, Ohio are: President, E. F. Overstreet, 
Ewing-Von Allmen Dairy Co., Louisville, Ky.; Vice- 
President, Clay T. Smith, Burkhardt Bros., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Carrie E. Thomp- 
son, Gilmore Bros., Kalamazoo, Mich. Directors: 
Thomas G. Black, The Rayle Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Harold 
J. Crouch, Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville, Ky.; Keene 
Wolfe, Michigan National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
Roy H. Gale, H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Lawrence Oberhausen, Lamson Bros. Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Clifford W. Tobey, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Floyd J. Redding, Kay’s Jewelers, Lima, Ohio; 
and Mrs. Mabel Sproehnle, Husch Bros., Louisville, Ky. ; 
National Director: Harry F. Reid, Jackson, Mich. ; and 
Alternate National Director: Clyde Kortz, The Higbee 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Memphis, Tennessee 

At the annual election of the Memphis Retail Credit 
Association, the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, L. R. McEwen, Bry Block Merc. 
Corp.; First Vice-President, J. L. Sacks, J. Goldsmith & 
Sons Co.; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Laura Maddox, 
Julius Goodman & Son; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
E. §. Eddins, The Merchants Credit Assn. Directors: 
E. Ray Bibb, Oak Hall Clothing Co.; Edwin R. Butler, 
Southern Hardwood Producers Inc.; Stuart Coleman, 
Manhattan Bank Bldg.; W. E. Harris, Reed Bros. 
Dairy; C. E. Lancaster, Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co.; 
M. B. Silverson, Maurice Jeweler; H. C. Stroupe, The 
John Gerber Co.; W. M. Thomas, Beasley Bros.-Jones- 
Ragland; S. Griffin Walker, National Bank of Com- 
merce; and W. R. Williamson. 

District Seven at Kansas City 


At the meeting of District Seven, held at Kansas City, 
Missouri, the following officers and directors were 
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elected: President: Richard Sims, Healey & Roth, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; First Vice-President, C. H. 
Froehle, First Bancredit Corp., Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Second Vice-President, Tony Eisenbach, Dockum Drug, 
Wichita, Kansas; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Frances 
R. Smith, Hunt Dry Goods Co., Ft. Smith, Arkansas. 
National Director: Ben E. Leyerle, Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Alternate National 
Director, Fred Chrisman, Rothchild’s, Kansas City, Mo. 
Directors: Kenneth Oetzel, Boyds, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Chester W. Larson, Merchants National Bank, Topeka, 
Kansas; Don Faulk, Klines, Kansas City, Missouri; E. 
G. Reed, Doc and Bill Furniture Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Bruce Brown, McWilliams Hardware, El 
Dorado, Ark.; Charles Newman, Arkansas City, Ark.; 
Earl Beard, National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. ; and L. 
Bromo Wilson, Watts Department Store, Camden, Ark. 
District Nine at Glenwood Springs 

The following officers and directors were elected at the 
meeting of District Nine, held at Glenwood Springs: 
President: Alton D. Partee, Joe Heaston Companies, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Vice-President, Eldon L. Taylor, 
Glen Brothers Music Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Donald H. Puffer, Retail Credit 
Men’s Assn., Denver, Colo. Directors: Walter L. 
Bowen, The Texas Company, Denver, Colo. ; George W. 
Fry, Newton Lbr. Co. & Mfg. Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Robert Bowland, Allen W. Henkel Co., Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Mark A. Schmidt, Schmidt Hard- 
ware Co., Grand Junction, Colo.; Charles Runner, 
Colorado Laundry, Pueblo, Colo.; Percy Whetton, 
Western Radiator Co., Ogden, Utah; S. M. Mce- 
Reynolds, Commissary, Inc., Casper, Wyo.; Calvin 
Hoene, Carlsbad, New Mexico, and Mrs. Ruth Henrick- 
sen, Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 
District Eleven at Bakersfield 


At the annual conference of District Eleven, held at 
Bakersfield, Calif., these officers and directors were 
elected: President, Dan Rowlands, Hale Bros., San 
Francisco, Calif.; First Vice-President, Robert D. 
Roberts, Union Oil Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Second Vice-President, Walter Thornburg, Jackson 
Furniture Co., Oakland, Calif.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Evelyn Treacy, Charles Brown Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Directors: Peggy Worrell, Merchants Association, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Earl Casey, Hale Bros., Sacramento, 
Calif.; Charles Cross, Walker’s Department Store, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Peggy Frost, Huenick’s, San Diego, Calif. ; 
Jack Welter, Milen’s Jewelry, Oakland, Calif.; W. E. 
Ryan, Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Enriqueta De Meester, Jacome’s, Tucson, Arizona; 
and Gus Kuhnel, J. F. Hink & Son Dept. Store, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

















Meet Your New National Officers 





AT THE 35TH Annual International Consumer Credit Conference of 
the National Retail Credit Association held at Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., June 20-23, 1949, three Vice-Presidents were elevated and 
one new Vice-President elected. Below we introduce them to you. 





R. T. Schatz 


RicHArp T. SCHATZ, President, 
is General Credit and Collection 
Supervisor for the Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
He has been with the company since 
1921 when he started as a ground 
man. In 1925 he became Assistant 
Credit Manager and was named 
Supervisor in 1942. He has been 
. active in credit affairs in the Pacific 
Northwest for many years. In 1940 he was President of 
the Spokane Retail Credit Association and in 1943 was 
President of District Ten of the National Retail Credit 
Association. He served as National Director for this dis- 
trict in 1945-47. He was First Vice-President of the 
N. R. C. A. in 1948-49, Second Vice-President in 1947- 
1948, and Third Vice-President in 1946-47. 

He was selected General Chairman for the Spokane 
Community Chest Campaign in October, 1946, which 
raised $347,671.00 or 110.6 per cent of the quota. He is 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the Spokane Com- 
munity Welfare Federation; Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce; Executive Board of the Boy Scouts; The Early 
Birds Breakfast Club; Elks Lodge; and the Manito 
Golf and Country Club. 





Mr. and Mrs. Schatz live in the Cannon Hill Dis- - 


trict of Spokane. 


Royce Sehnert 


Royce SEHNERT, Second Vice- 
President, was born in Chanute, 
Kansas. He was educated in the 
Moline and Chanute public schools 
and graduated from the Moline 
high school and the Chanute Busi- 
ness College. He started with the 
Wichita Eagle in 1923 and since 
1924 has been Credit Manager. 
He has held all offices, including 
the Presidency, of the Credit Bureau of Wichita, Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus of Kansas and District Seven of the 
National Retail Credit Association. He is a member and 
past director of the Wichita Association of Credit Men. 
In 1948-49 he was Third Vice President of the National 
Retail Credit Association. He is a member of the Lions 
Club of Wichita. 

Mr. Sehnert is a member of the Christian church. His 
main hobby is his four-room cabin, built by himself on 
the Big Arkansas River, south of Wichita. This spot 
provides plenty of opportunity for his favorite sports, 
fishing and hunting. He takes an active part in the 
Summer Boys Camp, located at Camp Hyde, near 
Wichita, and operated by the Lions Club. 

Mr. Sehnert is married and they make their home at 
119 North Richmond, Wichita, Kansas. 








C. E. Wolfinger 


CLARENCE FE. WOLFINGER, 
First Vice-President and Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, 
started his business career in bank- 
ing and later became Federal Re- 
serve Examiner with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia and 
then Manager of the Department 
of Bank Examination. Came to Lit 
Brothers, Philadelphia, in 1933 as 
Assistant Credit Manager, became Collection Manager 
and is now Credit Manager. He is Past President of 
the Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
National Association of Credit Men; Past President of 
District —TTwelve, National Retail Credit Association; 
Past President of the Philadelphia Retail Credit Managers 
Association; and member of the Operating Council of 
the Philadelphia Credit Bureau. He was Second Vice 
President of the N. R. C. A. in 1948-49, and Third Vice 
President in 1947-48. He is Second Vice Chairman of 
the Credit Management Division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. : 

He is a noted author on credit subjects and many of 
his articles have appeared in leading trade publications 
including The Crepir Wor.tp. Mr. and Mrs. Wolfinger 
have two sons and two daughters and they live at 223 
East Mt. Pleasant Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. Wm. Johnson 

F. Wo. Jounson, Third Vice- 
President, was born in Corsicana, 
Texas, and attended the Texas 
Technological College, The Uni- 
versity of Texas and the Y. M. 
C. A. Law School. After a year in 
the collection department of the 
Shaw Jewelry Co., Dallas, Texas, 
he accepted a position in 1930 with 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas. On May 
1, 1941, he was appointed Credit Manager of the store 
succeeding Robert A. Ross who was promoted to Vice- 
President and Store Manager. Mr. Ross was President 
of the National Retail Credit Association in 1939-40. 

In 1948 Mr. Johnson served as President of the Dallas 
Retail Credit Managers’ Association and in May, 1949, 
was elected Second Vice-President of the Retail Credit 
Executives of Texas. He has been a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Credit Management Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association since 1943, and 
served as Chairman during 1947-48. At present he is a 
member of the Advisory Council. 

Mr. Johnson is married and they have one son, Billy, 
age six. His hobbies are: first, hunting quail; second, 
fishing ; and third, he is a rabid football fan, his favorite 
team being The University of Texas. 
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Boston Conference Notes 








Membership Prizes 


Membership of the National Retail Credit Association 
is the highest at the present time than at any other time 
within its history. The membership chart below shows 
that on May 31, 1949, the total membership was 25,436, 
an increase of 2,155 during the past year. Membership 
prizes were again awarded at the 35th Annual Inter- 
national Consumer Credit Conference held in Boston, 
Mass., June 20-23, 1949. The list of prizes includes 
the following: 

Gavels 
First local unit organized during the fiscal year: 
Credit Association of Cumberland County, Crossville, 
Tenn., June 18, 1949. 


Local units having exceeded the membership quotas: 


Montgomery Credit 
Springs, Md. 

Troy Credit Reporting Bureau, Troy, Ala. 
Anniston Credit Association, Anniston, Ala. «. 
Newberg Credit Association, Newberg, Ore. 

Retail Credit Association of Coos Bay, Coos Bay, Ore. 
The Retail Credit Grantors’ Association, Courtenay, 
B. C., Canada. 
Credit Grantors Association of Red Deer, Red Deer, 
Alta., Canada. bar @ 
Retail Credit Association of Triple Cities, Bingham- 
ton, Johnson City and Endicott, N. Y. 

East King County Credit Association, Kirkland,“Wash. 
Retail Credit Association of Carlsbad, Carlsbad, N.’M. 
Business Men’s Association, Moline, III. 

Retail Merchants Credit Association, Inglewood; Calif. 
Retail Credit Managers Association, 


County Association, Silver 





NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Membership Progress, 1912-1949 


Tampa, Florida. 
Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















a a a i a ee a Retail Merchants Credit Association, 
1912 97 THOUSANDS Los Angeles, Calif. 
1913 Miso Tacoma Retail Credit Association, 
1914 Tacoma, Wash. 
1915 Associated Retail Credit Grantors of 
1916 Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 
1917 Atlanta Retail Credit Association, 
1918 Atlanta, Ga. 
19°9 
1920 Pen and Pencil Sets 
1921 Local Association making largest per- 
1922 centage gain: 
1923 Associated Retail Credit Grantors of 
1924 Omaha, Omaha, Neb., 243.3 per cent, 
1925 Dean Ashby, President, and Allen T. 
1926 Hupp, Secretary. 
1927 Outstanding membership results: 
1928 Tom L. Ford, The Credit Bureau, 
1929 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1930 J. H. Fisher, Meier & Frank, Portland, 
1931 Ore. 
1932 $100.00 in Cash 
1933 Local chairman reporting more than 100 
1934 new members: 
1935 Tom L. Ford, The Credit Bureau, 
1936 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1937 State Chairman reporting more than 200 
1938 new members: 
1939 Harry E. Jones, Old National Bank, 
1940 Spokane, Wash. 
1941 District Chairman reporting more than 
1942 500 new members: 
1943 Wendell Sizemore, National Bank of 
1944 Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
1945 First Credit Bureau Manager reporting 
1946 100 per cent affiliation with more than 
1947 100 new members: 
ee John Schlarb, Credit Bureau of Ta- 





coma, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Report of the Legislative Committee 
Joseph A. White, Chairman 


The Legislative Committee of the National Retail 
Credit Association met in Washington, D. C., October 
20-21, 1948, and again in Washington on Friday, Febru- 
ary 25, 1949. 

Inasmuch as the directors have been furnished with 
copies of the minutes of these meetings, this report will 
not go into detail. The following subjects, however, 
were covered: Resolution of the Associated Retail Credit 
Managers of Birmingham; bill H.R. 5287; Regulation 
W;; correspondence with J. F. Baecher, Assistant At- 
torney General; H.R. 3930; modification of Consent 
Decree ; amendment to Anti-Trust laws; Credit Research 
Foundation; Senate 198, New Jersey bill to regulate 
installment sales; resignation of Abe Coonin; letter of 
H. E. Brown, Manager, Dickinson Credit Bureau, 
Dickinson, North Dakota; Congressional Daily; employ- 
ment of Washington representative; tie-in with National 
Associations; Consent Decree and Community Credit 
Policy; Excise taxes; minimum wage; H.R. 2033 and 
S. 248; garnishment of wages and salaries of employees; 
amending article 12, chapter 13, Bankruptcy Act; regis- 
tration of National Retail Credit Association emblem 


and seal; legislative matters and modification of Regu- 
lation W. 

Our Washington counsel, Harold L. Schilz, presented 
to the Federal Reserve Board a resolution adopted by 
the Legislative Committee on February,_25, 1949. He 
also presented a resolution of the same committee asking 
for the repeal of the 25% telephone and telegraph excise 
tax. 

After a poll of the directors, we have gone on record 
asking for the discontinuance of Regulation W and copies 
of this letter were sent to the Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors, Mr. McCabe, Chairman; also to the chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Finance Committee, 
Senator Maybank. 


I wish to thank all the members of the Legislative 
Committee as well as the officers and directors who co- 
operated so wholeheartedly during the past year. 
Through their cooperation this committee was able to 
function in a more thorough manner. As Chairman, I 
earnestly advocate close cooperation between the directors * 
and the members of future legislative committees. 





Banquet Picture 
Below is a picture taken at the 35th Annual Banquet, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., June 23, 1949. Due to 
the dimensions of the room only about two-thirds of those 
in attendance are shown. 


36th Annual Conference 


The 36th Annual International Consumer Credit Con- ° 


ference of the National Retail Credit Association, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, and Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America will be held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Monday through Thursday, June 12, 13, 14, and 15, 
1950. 


37th Annual Conference 
The 37th Annual International Consumer Credit Con- 
ference of the National Retail Credit Association, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, and Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Monday through Thurs- 
day, June 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1951. 
38th Annual Conference 
The 38th Annual International Consumer Credit Con- 
ference of the National Retail Credit Association, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, and Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., Monday through Thursday, 
September 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1952. 
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CREDIT DEranu: 





W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it—don’t take half a day! 


This sound advice is offered by the Atlanta Consti- 
tution to newspaper reporters. It’s equally good advice 
to credit correspondents! 

Reliable surveys indicate that the average credit de- 
partment letter is at least 30 per cent longer than it 
needs to be. Often the biggest waste of words occurs 
in the opening paragraph, while the writer is floundering 
around in an effort to organize his ideas, 

When this happens, the letter has the proverbial “two 
strikes” against it before the postman even reaches the 
reader’s mailbox. Why? Because the average reader 
gives a letter only four or five seconds in which to prove 
that it’s worth reading. If it doesn’t pass this test, it 
receives no second chance. Into the wastebasket it goes! 

Here is the opening sentence of a letter in current 
use. It is followed by a revision that expresses the same 
idea in exactly half as many words: 


Wordy: May we take this opportunity to express to 
you our thanks for affording us the privilege 
of serving you recently in connection with 
the first use of your new charge account at 
this store. (34 words) 

Concise: Thank you for giving us an opportunity to 
serve you the other day through your new 
account. (17 words) 


If the letter opening holds the reader’s attention and 
arouses his interest, the initial objective has been achieved. 


But this is no guarantee of continuing interest on the 
part of the reader. A dull, wordy paragraph can lose 
his attention anywhere along the line. Even in the 
final sentence, when his interest should be at its peak, 
a long-winded closing can undo all that earlier para- 
graphs have accomplished. 


Following is the final sentence of a collection letter 
now in use. It is accompanied by a revision that conveys 
the same thought in less than half as many words: 


Wordy: We trust that you will be glad to extend 
your co-operation in this matter by giving 
prompt attention to this final payment and 
thereby make your account once more avail- 
able for your use and convenience. (35 
words ) 


Concise: This final payment will be much appreciated, 
and it will reopen your account for immediate 


use. (16 words) 


A prime requisite of a good letter is clean-cut concise- 
ness. ‘To achieve this quality, the writer must (1) have 
the ability to think clearly, (2) take the time to organize 
his message before he dictates it, and (3) avoid such out- 
moded expressions as those listed below. 


This Month’s Illustration »—-> 


The Letter-Analysis Check List on the next page 
appeared in “Credit Department Letters” several months 
ago. It is reprinted at the request of numerous readers. 





Correspondence “Chestnuts” That Waste Words 


as a matter of fact 

at an early date 

at the present time 

at the time of this writing 

at your earliest convenience 
avail yourself of the opportunity 
await the pleasure of your reply 
due to the fact that 

enclosed herewith you will find 
favor us with your reply 

for your information I might say 
in accordance with your wishes 
in reply to yours of recent date 
in the amount of 

in the near future 

in this connection please note 
it has come to my attention 

it will be our endeavor 
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kindly advise by return mail 
may we call your attention 

may we take the liberty ~ 

merit your kind attention 

owing to the fact that 

please be advised 

please permit me to state 

the pleasure of your patronage | 
the privilege of serving you 
this is in reply to 

this is to advise you 

under separate cover 

we take pleasure in announcing 
we are pleased to advise 

wish to advise 

wish to bring to your attention 
wish to take this opportunity 
with your kind permission 

















LETTER-ANALYSIS CHECK LIST 


Here is a quick, easy way to analyze your own letters and dis- 


cover any chronic faults you may have. The next time you sign 


the 
a your outgoing letters, apply the following check list to a few 
ak, of them. 
ra- 
ter 
ys Can you answer YES to these questions? 
1. Is the letter clear and easy to read, assuring the reader's 
nd quick understanding with the minimum of effort on his part? 
ng 


2. If the purpose of the letter is to induce action through 
35 an element of persuasion or "indirect selling," does this 
element emphasize the reader's interests? 


ed, 3. Does the letter show consideration for the reader by reveal- 
ate ing a genuine desire to be helpful, and by avoiding any 
negative words or connotations? 


ive 4. Is the message complete, giving the reader all the necessary 
ize facts or information? 


5. Does the letter present a neat, attractive appearance as the 
result of proper balance on the sheet, clean-cut typing, 
and reasonably short paragraphs? 


Can you answer NO to these questions? 


1. Does the letter contain trite, rubber-stamp expressions like 
those listed on the preceding page? 


2. Is the message wordy, containing superfluous words that con- 
tribute nothing to the sentences in which they appear? 


3. Are the words we, I, us, and our used too frequently, making 
their repetition conspicuous throughout the message? 


4. Does the letter sound dull and spiritless because of a lack 
of enthusiasm in writing it? 


5. Does the message contain details that are irrelevant, and 
therefore tiresome to the reader? 
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Officers and Directors 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America 


At the annual business meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, held at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., June 22, 1949, the following 
officers were elected for 1949- 
1950: President, Mrs. Pat 
Hughes, Credit Bureau of Bir- 
mingham, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
First Vice-President, Francie 
Rowe, H. Zirkin and Sons, 
Washington, D. C.; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Lois 
Huey, Motor and Industrial 
Finance Corp., Austin, Texas; 
Recording Secretary, Elizabeth 
Lynch, E. T. Slattery Co., 

Mrs.. Pat Hughes Boston, Mass.; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Cherrye Branyon, The Engle Agency, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Financial Secretary, Margaret J. 
Welch, lowa Clothes Shop; Treasurer, Mrs. Murl C. 
Gallagher, Gallagher Business Machines, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Pin and Emblem Chairman, Nelle Stombs, 
Eddie Gippert Garage, Rock Island, Ill.; Historian, Mrs. 
Thelma Holloway, Butane Corp., Phoenix, Ariz.; Edu- 
cational Chairman, Josephine Purdin, Lane-Lamb Clinic, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; and Future Advantages Chair- 
man, Rita Barnes, W. McPhillips Ltd., London, 
Ontario, Canada. 





Coming District Meeting 
District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Quebec, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, Canada) will hold its Annual 
Conference at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass.., 
October 3 and 4, 1949. 
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Officers and Directors 


Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America 


At a meeting at the International Consumer Credit 
Conference at Boston June 20-23, the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America’s board of directors elected Harry 
P. Earl, Salt Lake City, to serve as President for 1949- 
1950 and George P. Johns, Decatur, IIl., Vice-President. 
Executive Vice-President Harold A. Wallace and Secre- 
tary Otto H. Lanfersieck, St. Louis, were re-elected to 
their respective positions with the Association. Harold 
D. McGinty, Great Falls, Mont., and Ted E. Barger, 
Lincoln, Neb., will be Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 
respectively, of the Collection Service Division Committee. 
Corresponding positions in the Credit Bureau Division 
Committee went to Carson L. Bard, Louisville, Ky., and 
James D. Hays, Harrisburg, Pa. Directors for 1949- 
50 are: George C. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; Charles 
E. Moorman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Erwin E. Singleton, 
Beaumont, Tex.; Ralph B. Kearns, Wichita, Kan.; 
George P. Johns, Decatur, Ill.; Harry P. Earl, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; J. A. Gross, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. 
D. MacEwan, Portland, Ore.; Edgar H. Biermann, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Burdette D. Gardner, Hornell, N. Y.; 
W. H. Jernigan, Mobile, Ala.; and Phil H. LaPorte, 


Timmins, Ontario, Canada. 


New Orleans Celebrates 


The Retail Credit Association of New Orleans, La., 
recently completed 25 years of service to its membership 
and of improving of retail credit matters. 

An unusual part of the contemplated program of ob- 
servation was the gathering together of 17 past presidents 
for the purpose of having them tell in their own way of 
their respective years, all of which was recorded for 
later release, when a dual celebration is planned, one 
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as a banquet for the past presidents, and the other to 
enable the membership to hear them through the record- 
ing, along with their personal appearance. 

The photo below on the opposite page was taken at 
the time of the recording. Absentees are having special 
recordings made to be inserted into the continuity. One 
absentee, Past President Warren G. Finnan, New York, 
N. Y., recorded his part there and sent the record to be 
included. Only one voice will be missing, that of Past 
President Max Frankel of 1927-28, who has passed into 
life eternal. 

The self-evident work of getting both participants 
and mechanical details co-ordinated was handled by Wm. 
J. Drummey, Retailers’ Credit Bureau, who originated 
the recording idea, with the thought that it would be a 
personal record for posterity and of unusual interest in 
the years of the yet-to-be. The plan is definitely unique, 
and may well be copied by other Associations. 

Seated, left to right in the first row, are: Sam Mayor, 
1932; Wm. J. Fischer, 1931; Jos. D. Henderson, 1930; 
A. L. Tassin, 1929; Jas. A. Smith, 1926; and Leon 
Lichtenstein, 1925. Second row: Kaa F. Blue, 1942; 
Geo. J. Springer, 1940; Ernest E. Dellucky, 1939; Jos. 
H. Bergeron, 1938; Hubert Fielder, 1936; and Edw. 
J. Dobard, 1934. Top row: Chas. D. Bornwasser, 
1948; A. C. Artigues, 1947; Edward S. Burke, 1945; 
Gerald E. Tell, 1946; and Armand J. Rodehorst, 1944. 
Mr. Dellucky is president of the Retailers’ Credit 
Bureau, and Messrs. Bergeron and Fischer are past 
presidents of that organization. 


Quarter Century Club Meeting 


The Fourth Annual Meeting and Breakfast of the 


N.R.C.A. Quarter Century Club was held at the 35th_ 


annual International Consumer Credit Conference, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, June 22, 1949. 
The meeting was called to order by Max Meyer, 
Lincoln, Neb., due to the absence of Leo Karpeles, Presi- 
dent, Birmingham, Ala. N. M. MacLeod, Spokane, 
Wash., Vice-President of the club was present but asked 
Mr. Meyer to serve in his stead. The 


Paddon, Vice-President and A. J. Kruse, Secretary, both 
of St. Louis. In the midst of good fellowship, the meet- 
ing adjourned with thanks to L. S. Crowder and the 
N.R.C.A. for the lovely breakfast. 

Following were in attendance: A. J. Kruse, St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. E. Buckingham, Nashville, Tenn.; Ben C. 
Nance, Nashville, Tenn.; T. A. Nickel, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Harold B. Bliss, Boston, Mass.; Tom Downie, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Walter E. Menzenwerth, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Earl E. Paddon, St. Louis, Mo.; G. A. 
Marbach, San Antonio, Texas; C. C. Witchell, Sr., San 
Antonio, Texas; J. C. Christensen, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
George C. Morrison, Toledo, Ohio; Frederick G. Waite, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Fred S. Krieger, Milwaukee, Wisc. ; 
Oscar A. Spletter, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Giles C.. Driver, 
Westlake, Ohio; N. M. MacLeod, Spokane, Wash.; 
Max Meyer, Lincoln, Neb.; Erwin Kant, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; J. Gordon Ross, Rochester, N. Y.; Annie Mae 
Polk, Nashville, Tenn.; Adelaide Reiter, Burlington, 
lowa; Mary Findley, Ft. Worth, Texas; Charles D. 
Reno, St. Louis, Mo.; C. Glenn Evans, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Clyde C. Kortz, Cleveland, Ohio; L. S. Crowder, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Dean Ashby, Omaha, Neb.; E. H. Bier- 
mann, Des Moines, Iowa; E. C. Harland, Antioch, 
Tenn.; H. R. Amos, Lincoln, Neb.; George C. Law- 
rence, Los Angeles, Calif.; V. M. Gribbel, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Eugene L. Banter, Fall River, Mass.; James D. 
Hays, Harrisburg, Pa.; and Alfred C. Moreau, Hart- 
ford, Conn.—A. J. Kruse, Secretary, Quarter Century 
Club, St. Louis, Mo. 


——Positions Wanted—— 


Crepir SALES MANAGER. Department, specialty and chain 
store experience. Thorough knowledge all phases credit, col- 
lection, sales promotion, accounts receivable; responsible for 
credit operation in excess of $6 million. Box 891, The Crepit 
Wor cp. 


Crepir MANAGER, 12 years’ experience in credit work. Now 
with large department store doing a volume of approximately 
14 million. Experienced also in Public Relations, Collections 
and Management. Age 40. Box 892, The Crepir Wor vp. 





first order of business was the introduc- 
tion of the 37 members present. Three 
honorary life members were in attend- 
ance: E. C. Harlan, Antioch, Tenn.; 
Giles C. Driver, Westlake, Ohio; and 
N. M. MacLeod, together with Harry 
Hartford, the Boston General Conference 
Chairman. 

Three members of the club present had 
been in attendance at the annual confer- 
ence of the N.R.C.A. held in Boston in 
1918: L. S. Crowder and A. J. Kruse, 
St. Louis, Mo.; and A. C. Moreau, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Erwin Kant, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., was introduced as the Father of 
the Club. The club was presented with a 
hickory gavel from Tennessee by Annie 
Mae Polk, Nashville. It was accepted 
with appreciation. 


Mr. Driver then made some compli- Assets - © © © 2© 2 2¢ #¢ #  $106,262,644 
mentary remarks relative to the Quarter cow oye = . - ee a A ee py on ted 
Century Club ideas N. M. MacLeod oo, + # © © Fe 1969, 

; L d to December 31, go gh gt '207, 
was elected President for 1949-50; Earl ovses paid to December 31, 1947 422,207,611 





Lose Your Records and You 


This is as true for you as it is for any other business. 
Statistics indicate that when accounts receivable 
records are destroyed 404, to 604, prove uncollectible. 
There is also considerable expense involved when 
records are replaced. We will mail you on request 


an explanation of how you can be protected against 
such losses. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Lose Money 
if 


Combined Statement December 31, 1947 
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HAROLD L. SCHILZ, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington; D.Ce id 





Effect of New Housing Act on Credit Reporting 

The Federal Housing Act of 1949 (Reported 18 U.S. 
Law Week 15-30) seems likely to demand additional 
credit reporting services in smaller communities and in 
rural areas. It is understood that the Farmers Home 
Administration has already alerted its field offices to be 
prepared for one type of demand that will be made upon 
them: Farmers applying for credits under the new bill 
through such county offices. The provisions for such 
loans are found in Title V of the Act and it has been 
estimated by agricultural officials that an “overwhelming 
majority” of the nation’s 6,000,000 farms needs some 
type of improvement or repair. It is estimated by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan that the average farm 
loan will be about $2,200. He believes the farmers will 
borrow money for remodelling rather than new con- 
struction. In order to secure loans and “sanitation 
grants” under this title of the Act, it is necessary for 
the farmer applicant to make certain showings with 
respect to his ownership and his inability to secure financ- 
ing from other sources; also to execute adequate security 
instruments. It would seem that there should he the 
widest sort of field for cooperation between credit 
agencies and the county offices of the FHA with respect 
to such matters and that in the administration of this 
section of the Act the FHA will need to rely heavily 
upon credit agencies for information in order to satis- 
factorily administer its responsibilities in connection with 
more than 135,000 farm-family applications that are 
expected. 

Under the existing Federal Housing Administration 
Act considerable use has been made of credit agencies, 
particularly in the smaller communities, in matters of 
investigating alleged rental overcharges to tenants and 
alleged insolvency of landlords where there has arisen a 
question of restitution for veterans who had purchased 
under the section of the law giving such veterans 
priorities. 
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The main provisions of the new Act call for a program 
nine times the size of the old program, covering a 
period of an estimated six years of construction work 
and up to forty years of Federal subsidies. The law 
was passed with the principal objective of meeting the 
accumulated need of housing for low to middle income 
family groups. These objectives are to be accomplished 
in the main through loans to local housing authorities, 
which in turn will offer bonds for sale to finance the 
capital cost of the projects. It is expected that a sufficient 
amount of private investment will be attracted to make 
possible the financing over a six-year period of a total 
of 810,000 public housing units, with few or no direct 
Federal loans for permanent housing; Housing Adminis- 
trator Raymond M. Foley is reported to be expecting 
that about 50,000 such units can be put under construc- 
tion in the next twelve months. 

The inquiry will occur to you as to where the need 
for services and facilities of credit reporting agencies 
will arise in connection with this main program. One 
answer is that since the chief objective is to supply hous- 
ing for middle and low income family groups, un- 
doubtedly the management of the various municipal and 
housing authority corporations will consider it their duty 
and responsibility to obtain some detailed information on 
the financial ability of prospective tenants to pay the 
comparatively low rentals that will be requested of them. 
Undoubtedly as this program develops and expands the 
members of this Association will find it making many 
other diverse demands upon their skills. 


Consumer Survey 

It has been reported that the Federal Reserve Board 
will issue its semiannual survey of consumer finances 
around October, 1949. This will cover changes in 
peoples’ buying plans, their estimates of changes in price 
levels, etc., that have occurred during the last half year. 
Stimulus of housing construction under the new Act will, 
of course, reflect in such survey. wk 
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morale which is going along with the extreme extension 
of the service state. I will not say that the service state 
is the cause of such things. But the state of mind that is 
behind extreme manifestations of the service idea of gov- 
ernment must be held accountable. Nothing in the phe- 
nomena we have to investigate in the social sciences has 
a single cause. But current stress upon the high humani- 
tarian designs of the service state and praise of its moral 
quality as compared with the supposed brutality of the 
law in the last century need to be weighed with the prac- 
tical disappearance of the strict individual adherence to 
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contracts and performance of promises which was be- 
lieved in two generations ago. 

A Negro who used to do some work for my father had 
come from the West Indies and was never weary of talk- 
ing about them. “They has there,” he said once, “a 
drink they calls planter’s punch. And, you know, Judge, 
those planter’s punches they creeps up on you surrupti- 
tious and clandestine.” The service state, the state 
which, instead of preserving peace and order and employ- 
ing itself with maintaining the general security, takes 
the whole domain of human welfare for its province and 











would solve all economic and social ills through its ad- 
ministrative activities has been creeping up on us in the 
present century after the manner of “those planter’s 
punches.” It was weli known earlier in Continental 
Europe. But although some writers in England were 
calling attention to its possibilities at the end of the last 
century, it was so at outs with ingrained modes of Anglo- 
American thought that few tried to put the pieces of 
evidence together to see what is indicated as to the direc- 
tion in which we have been moving. In the meantime, 
since the first World War it has made exceedingly rapid 
progress and has covered already a very wide field of 
individual activity and of official promotion of wide wel- 
fare programs on every side. 

I say service state rather than welfare state. The term 
welfare state seems to me a boast. Governments have al- 
ways held that they were set up to promote and conserve 
public welfare. That is implicit in the synonym common- 
wealth—the common weal or general welfare personified 
in the state. So far men have agreed. But when it comes 
to the question how the common weal or general welfare 
is to be achieved, they have differed and do differ pro- 
foundly. Some think the general welfare is best pro- 
moted by a government which maintains order and ad- 
ministers justice, for the rest leaving men free to do 
things for themselves in their own way so far as they do 
not commit aggressions upon others or subject others to 
unreasonable risk of injury, and act in good faith in their 
intercourse with others. On the other hand, there have 
always been those who have believed in a benevolent 
government which helps men instead of leaving them free 
to help themselves ; who have believed in a paternal ruler 
or paternal state doing things for his subjects or its 
citizens to the fullest extent. 


The Society of Today 


Understand, I am not preaching against a service state 
in itself. The society of today demands services beyond 
those the state which only maintained order and repaired 
injuries could perform. In a complex industrial society 
it becomes more difficult to do by private initiative many 
things which the public wishes done and wishes done 
quickly. Administrative agencies of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare have come to be a necessity and have come to 
stay. It would be futile to quarrel with the idea of a 
service state kept in balance with the idea of individual 
spontaneous initiative characteristic of the American. 
What one must resist is not state performance of many 
public services which it can perform without upsetting 
our legal, political, economic and social order, but the 
idea that all public services must and can be performed 
only by the government—that politically organized 
society and that alone is to be looked to for everything, 
and that there is no limit to the services to humanity 
which it can perform. What I deprecate is carrying to 
the extreme of the idea of regimented cooperation for the 
general welfare; the exaltation of politically organized 
society to the position of an absolute ruler. This pre- 
supposes supermen administrators or an all wise majority 
or plurality, omnicompetent and equal to taking over the 
whole domain of the general welfare and to determine 
in detail what it calls for in every situation. The service 
state in the English4speaking world began by performing 
a few major additional services beyond maintaining order 
and administering justice. As it has added more and 


more it has come to be jealous of public service performed 
by anyone else. 

What is to be the effect of the service state upon 
American constitutional democracy? The service state as 
it develops as a super-service state must be par excellence 
a bureau state. From the very nature of administration 
the bureau state calls for a highly organized official hier- 
archy. A hierarchy calls for a superman (very likely an 
ex officio superman) at its head. Thus, unless we are 
vigilant the service state may lead to a totalitarian state. 
It has Marxian socialism and absolute government in its 
pedigree and has grown up along with the totalitarian 
state in other parts of the world. Liberty—free indi- 
vidual self-assertion, individual initiative and self-help— 
is looked on with suspicion if not aversion by the service 
state, and its advocates seek a “new concept of liberty” 
as freedom from want and freedom from fear, not free- 
dom of self-assertion, or self determination. Self help by 
the individual, competing with the service rendered by the 
state, seems an interference with the regime maintained 
by the government. Spontaneous individual initiative is 
frowned on as infringing on the domain of state action. 
The service state easily becomes an omnicompetent state 
with bureaus of ex officio experts and propaganda activi- 
ties carried on at public expense. If the step to it is 
gradual, the step from it to an absolute state is easy and 
may be made quickly. 


Features of American Constitutions 
Bills of rights are a characteristic feature of American 
constitutions. Beginning with the Virginia Bill of Rights 
of 1776, enacted immediately after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they have been made a part of all our con- 
stitutions, state and federal. Our American bills of 
rights are prohibitions of governmental action infringing 
guaranteed rights, that is, guaranteed reasonable expecta- 
tions involved in life in civilized society. They are laws, 
part of the constitution as the supreme law of the land, 
enforceable in legal proceedings in the courts at suit of 
those whose rights are infringed. They are generically 
distinct from the declarations of rights on the model of 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man which are 
to be found in constitutions generally outside the English- 
speaking world. ‘Those are mere preachments, declara- 
tions of good intention or exhortations to governmental 
authority, legally binding on nobody and unenforceable 
by anyone whose declared rights are infringed. But the 
service state is beginning to affect our conception of a bill 
of rights in America. In a recent proposal for a declara- 
tion of rights for a world government we get the Con- 
tinental note in the very title, but also the note of the 
service state which is disinclined toward law. There is 
a declaration of a right of everyone everywhere to claim 
for himself ‘‘release from the bondage of poverty.” It is 
not that he is to be free to free himself from this bondage, 
but that the state is to free him without his active help in 
the process. Also he is declared to have a right to claim 
reward and security according to his needs. But his 
claim to needs is likely to have few limits and is sure to 
conflict with others to like needs. Such declarations are 
not merely preachments, not enforceable or intended to 
be enforced as law, they are invitations to plundering by 
rapacious majorities or pluralities. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Atlanta. Ga 
Baltimore Md 
Birmingham. Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Cedar Rapids. la 
Cin innati Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Columbus. Ohio 
Davenport, Ia 
Denver. Colo 

Des Moines Id 
Detroit. Mich 
Grand Rapids. Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Little Rock. Ark 
Los Angeles. Calif 





Louisville. Ky 

Lynn Mass 
Milwaukee Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans. La 
New York N Y 
Oakland. Calif 
Omaha Neb 
Pittsbufgh Pa 
Providence R | 

St Louis Mo 

Salt Lake City. Utah 
San Francisco, Cahf 
Santa Barbara. Calif 
Sioux City. la 
Spokane Wash 
Springfield. Mass 
Toledo. Ohio 

Tulsa; Okla 
Washington, D C 
Worcester Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ottawa, Ont 
Vancouver. B C 
Victoria, B C 














INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores on May 31 showed little change from the level prevail- 
ing at the close of the two preceding months, but continued 
substantially larger than a year earlier. Collections on in- 
stalment accounts were up slightly from April, and again 
amounted to 24 per cent of accounts receivable on the first of 
the month. The average repayment period for instalment ac- 
counts outstanding in May was approximately seven months, 
the same as in the corresponding month of 1948. Charge ac- 
counts receivable at the end of May were unchanged from 
both month-ago and year-ago levels. Collections on charge 
accounts increased 5 per cent from April to May, but the 
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ratio of collections during the month to balances outstanding 
on the first of the month continued at 53 per cent. At the 
current rate of liquidation charge accounts would be repaid 
on the average in 56 days, about one day less than in the 
Same month last year. Both cash and credit sales declined 
in May, and were somewhat below the volume of the cor- 
responding month of 1948. Cash sales, which accounted for 
one-half of the total, were down 9 per cent from April to 
May and 7 per cent from a year ago. Smaller decreases 
were reported for instalment and charge-account sales during 
the month as well as over the year-period.— Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT increased 225 million dollars 
in May to an estimated total of 15,847 million at the 
end of the month. A somewhat larger increase in the 
instalment segments was offset to some extent by small 
declines in two noninstalment segments, charge ac- 
counts and single-payment loans. On May 31 the total 
amount outstanding was about 11 per cent larger than 
on the corresponding date of 1948. Instalment credit 
at the end of May was 253 million dollars or 3 per cent 
larger than a month earlier, aggregating 8,884 million. 
Automobile sale credit accounted for a gain estimated 
at 145 million dollars. Other instalment sale credit, 
which declined in the first three months, rose 50 
million in May, totaling 4,711 million dollars, or an 
increase of 1,121 million over the year. The addition 
of 58 million dollars to instalment loan receivables 
brought the total to 4,173 million, 445 million more 
than a year earlier. Charge account indebtedness, 
which usually shows little change in May, declined 
fractionally and at the end of the month was esti- 
mated to be 3,249 million dollars, approximately the 
same as a year ago. 


Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable? 





























CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 


EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


{Estimated amounts outstanding. 





In millions of dollars] 


























DEPART- 
TOTAL | MENT HOUSE- ALL 
END OF EXCLUD-| STORES | FURNI- | HOLD JEW- OTHER 
MONTH ING AND TURE APPLI- ELRY | peralL 
OR YEAR AUTO- | MAIL- | STORES | ANCE | STORES | grorEes 
MOTIVE | ORDER STORES 
HOUSES 
1944 
. 572 137 255 53 37 90 
1945 
a 575 150 254 42 38 91 
ee 755 210 314 65 47 119 
1 
January-__-- 1,075 337 372 115 82 169 
7, 1,312 423 427 168 87 207 
a 1,935 650 587 249 144 305 
1948 
January-___-- 1,862 632 559 246 132 293 
eS 2,118 720 621 322 121 334 
December-_-_-.| 2,567 874 750 387 152 404 
1949 
January~___. 2,406 816 704 366 141 379 
February-___-| 2,310 778 685 353 130 364 
March-..-.--- 2,258 754 675 349 124 356 
[eae 2,275 758 683 353 123 358 
Fe cnsivareseertscnsinnl 2,325 771 695 370 123 366 















































CHARGE 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
HOUSE- 
MONTH sapens- | won | cere an | comer | SErane- (Percentage of total sales) 
MENT enue PLIANCE | STORES ae es 
i044 = = YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALES a ACCOUNT 
a SALE 
9 
ee sa = ” at as 1944—December-----_---- 64 4 32 
e 
— nue ” ad ” - e 1945—December-_--------- 64 4 32 
J 21 2 
— - . - - 1946—December--_-------- 57 5 38 
oman 18 2 F 
aa eae 38 18 35 16 : 1947—December__-_------ 57 6 37 
December_-__- 29 16 21 21 54 June_..___.--------- 55 6 4 
1948 December._....---. t 7 
January--_--- 24 14 19 15 53 
une... 24 16 17 16 52 5 al eaverenmenerenanmanes 4 z 4 
<<: ene oe - ” ” = —| & ; 41 
January---_-.. 22 12 15 14 52 
February___- 22 12 14 13 : 1949—January-__---------- 52 7 a 
eS 25 14 15 14 56 oo  . 51 : 43 
| ” 24 13 14 14 53 March..___......--- 51 H ai 
[EEE 24 13 14 14 53 April_____.__..-..- 4 3 
1Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at Reseecsseptoaes = 
beginning of month. 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT SINGLE- 
END OF MONTH! consuMER | INSTALMENT cALES CREDIT PAYMENT CHARGE —- 
OR YEAR AN ACCOUNTS CREDIT 
— mesemnad TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER ae ncn 
1944 - 7 
POD etmienenen 5,218 1,872 764 192 572 1,108 1,260 1,370 716 
1945 
PUB nccnccnse 5,695 1,994 763 188 575 1,231 1,411 1,544 746 
1946 
PUM Biccamascscn 7,915 2,906 1,091 336 755 1,815 1,852 2,327 830 
1947 
January------- 10,067 4,089 1,656 581 1,075 2,433 2,339 2,764 R75 
7 —————E 11,380 5,065 2,192 880 1,312 2,873 2,512 2,887 916 
December-__--- 13,673 6,434 3 1,151 1,935 3,348 2,707 3,612 920 
1948 
January------- 13,374 6,468 3,064 1,202 1,862 3,404 2,742 3,240 924 
7 —— 14,669 7,533 3,720 1,602 2,118 3,813 2,839 3,352 945 
December-__--~- 16,319 8,600 4,528 1,961 2,567 4,072 2,902 3,854 963 
1949 
January--~-_---- 15,749 8,425 4,371 1,965 2,406 4,054 2.904 3,457 963 
February------. 15,332 8,339 4,306 1,996 2,310 4,033 2,865 3,176 952 
. eee 15,361 8,428 4,363 2,105 2,258 4,065 2,816 3,148 969 
aS Sa 15,622 8,631 4,516 2,241 2,275 4,115 2,765 3,258 968 
TE: 15,847 8,884 4.711 2,386 2,325 4,173 2,745 3,249 969 
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From Bantt to Boston 


CARL B. FLEMINGTON, M.C.I., Secretary-Manager, Credit Bureau of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 


T AFFORDS great pleasure to present an account of 
the Conference recently concluded in Boston which 

I was privileged to attend. Each year seems to 
strengthen the ties which exist between our country and 
the United States. Our mutual reaction to the Good 
Neighbour Policy between us serves to solidify thought 
and action, as we learn from one another the essence of 
living as free people in a democratic world. 

Much of value in our everyday sphere of operation 
was gained through participation in the various Panels 
and Forms. To all those whose labours contributed so 
considerably to the success of the Conference, the sincere 
thanks of all Canadians present. 

Perhaps never before has the contrast been so striking 
as that which was evidenced by those attending the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Consumer Credit Conference re- 
cently concluded in Boston, and who were also present 
the previous year at Banff. It is a far cry from the 
foothills of the Canadian Rockies to the Metropolis of 
the New England States, from the exquisite grandeur of 
Banff and Lake Louise to the busy thoroughfares of 
Boston. The majestic splendor of mountain, river and 
glen, the sequestered paths, were replaced by seething 
crowds plying their daily pursuits of a workaday world. 
The shouts of sirens, the din of traffic, and the overhead 
roar of planes all served to impress upon us the immense 
importance of these “crowded ways of life,” nerve 
centres which generate the means of livelihood through 
which it is possible that opportunities of relaxation are 


afforded us. 


Boston Is Rich in Historical Significance 
Boston, rich in historic significance and containing 
within a fifteen-mile radius of the City Hall, a population 
of over two million people, played host to our Conference 
and it will long be remembered as one of intense value 
and inspiration. We are reminded that the streets of 
the early town followed the lines of least resistance, 
which later developed into the unmethodical arrangement 
of Boston today. This fact no one will deny, but after 
all, must everything be orthodox? It is the unusual 
which attracts. It is the departure from the precise that 
allures and provides variation in an otherwise mundane 
existence. 

Since its founding, well in excess of three hundred 
years ago, Boston has expanded greatly in area and 
population, and the city proper now ranks ninth among 
cities of the United States. Over one hundred cities 
and towns contiguous unite to form Greater Boston, and 
to enjoy the privileges afforded through the mutual 
sharing of public services and utilities. To present even 
a brief sketch of our conference city would entail record- 
ing of great length, but suffice it to say, that here is a 
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centre proud of its achievements in world affairs. Its 
environs include such famous educational institutions as 
Boston College, Simmons College, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, as well as numerous smaller 
colleges providing all subjects relating to fine and applied 
arts, in addition to general courses. 

Harvard University, with an enrollment of 12,500 
students, although situated in Cambridge, might easily 
be classed the top ranking educational centre of this New 
England Metropolis. Its public buildings, churches, 
financial institutions and mercantile establishments _re- 
flect the city’s pride and provide a constant source of 
interest to visitors from many lands. Boston has always 
been close to the hearts of Canadians and the Eastern 
Steamship Line which operates between this city and 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, carries an ever increasing 
stream of passengers and tourists between our two 
countries. Our salute to Boston, may she ever prosper ! 

The Conference was formally opened on Monday, 
June 20, although to those not affected by committees or 
administration, it was for the most part a day of prepa- 
ration and sight-seeing. Round-table discussions, con- 
ducted both by Credit Bureau and Collection Service 
Divisions, proved of intense interest and value. The 
Credit Women’s Breakfast “lub commenced proceedings 
with their Annual By’ ‘fast in the Georgian Room of 
the Hotel Statler which . .s headquarters for the Confer- 
ence, and this * was attended by, five of the 
members from our local club: President, Mary David- 
son; Vice-President, Olive Holmes; Past President, Mrs. 
Eleanor Little; Treasurer, Laura Haug; and the 
Membership Convener, Mrs. Hazel Sanders. A moon- 
light sail down the harbour brought to a close the opening 
day during which many old friends were again greeted 
and new friendships formed. Were it not for a ball 
game between the Boston Red Sox and the Detroit 
Tigers which coincided with the “moonlight,” I might 
perhaps provide some interesting sidelights on the “sail,” 
but all reports confirm a most enjoyable evening. 


Tuesday Morning Session 

Tuesday morning’s session was of a general nature in 
which all Associations united to hear and discuss matters 
of mutual interest. The program followed community 
singing, “Call to Order” by Dean Ashby, President, 
National Rxtail Credit Association, Invocation, and the 
addresses of welcome to the delegates by representatives 
of both State and Municipality. The afternoon session 
was for the most part in the nature of panel discussion, 
relating to all problems confronted by both Credit 
Granters and Bureau Managers. The intense interest 
created was evidenced in the questions asked from the 
floor, and the degree of satisfaction obtained was con- 
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clusive proof that the panel members had made ample 
preparation for any eventuality. 

The stress placed on the value of both Round-Table 
and panel discussions emphasized the importance of pro- 
viding information desired by those attending, and like 
the Banff Conference, to a large degree replaced topic 
speeches and items of only general interest of former 
years. 

Forums, dealing with every phase of consumer credit 
and collection problems, continued throughout Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Problems arising in areas of com- 
parable size and economic conditions provided a basis of 
comparison by which others could gauge their own local 
situation, and receive guidance as to future performance. 
Among the many subjects dealt with in open sessions 
were: 

Selling Credit Bureau Service 

Building From Within Through Proper Employee 
Training 

Credit Bureau Management Topics 

Credit in Morals and in Law 

The Power of the Written Word 

Building for the Future Through Public Relations 

Production, Time and Motion Studies 

Building Sales Through Cooperation of Credit 
Granters and Credit Bureaus 

These and a great many others proved fact-finding 
deliberations, and judging from audience interest, it was 
evident that those in charge of the pregram had acted 
both wisely and well. To Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit 
Brothers, Philadelphia, who acted as General Chairman 
of the Credit Forum, too much praise cannot be given 
for his ability and efficiency throughout. He handled a 
difficult task in masterly form with due consideration to 
both panel members and audience. 

Canadians were accorded full recognition in program 
proceedings. A. G. Wilson, M-nager, Department of 
Accounts, The Robert Simr -o., Ltd., Toronto, 
served as Co-chairman of th 1 ~rt~ent Store Group 
in addition to serving on the Cred: _..:um Panel, Credit 
Managers’ division. Harold Genser, of Genser & Sons, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, and President, Credit Granters’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, acted as Co-chairman of the Install- 
ment Group. A. D. Sinclair, Manager, Credit Bureau 
of Ottawa and Hull, served as a panel member during the 
discussions on “How to Handle Adverse or Derogatory 
Information.” ‘Theo. Beausoleil, Joint Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Montreal, assisted on the subject “Building 
Sales Through Cooperation of Credit Granters’ and 
Credit Bureaus.”’ Karl G. Slocomb, Black & Armstrong 
Ltd., Winnipeg, assisted on “Banking and Finance” as 
well as on the General Credit Forum. 

Canadians on General Program 

John A. Hendry, Credit Executive, James A. Oglivy’s 
Ltd., Montreal, served on the General Credit Forum 
where he made an outstanding contribution. C. B. 
Flemington served on panel discussion under “the heading 
“Production, Time and Motion Studies,” and on General 
Credit Forum. P. H. Laporte, Manager, Porcupine 
Credit Corp. Ltd., and J. E. Shapland, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Hamilton, President and Vice-President 
respectively, of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, 
and Thomas Downie, Manager, Credit Bureau of Van- 
couver, were among other Canadian Bureau Managers 


in attendance. Representatives of the credit granting 
fraternity included L. H. Hulme, Credit and Collection 
Manager, Aluminum Goods, Ltd., E. Kingsley Evans, 
Credit Manager, F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co. Ltd., 
and Norman Turner, Credit Manager, Danforth Radio 
Co. Ltd., all of Toronto. 

A. F. Moffatt, Treasurer, Ottawa Civic Hospital, G. 
E. Swerdfager, Manager of Credit Sales, Murphy 
Gamble, Ltd., who officiated in the Department Store 
Group, Irene Ashe, Secretary and Credit Manager, 
Charles Oglivy, Ltd., were in attendance from Ottawa. 
Lydia Kuhn, Past President, Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club, Winnipeg, B. Latraverse, Credit Manager, Dupuis 
Freres, Ltd., and Director (Quebec), Credit Granters’ 
Association of Canada, Montreal, and Clara Haug of 
Toronto, who accompanied the delegation from our 
Toronto Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 

It was a matter of complete satisfaction and pride to 
the Canadians present to have signal honour conferred 
on one of their members in the appointment of Wm. J. 
Tate, Credit Executive, Bryson Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, 
to the Directorate of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. We offer sincere congratulations on a well- 
merited recognition of his long associations with, and his 
valuable contribution to, the cause of consumer credit 
extension. Other Canadians were undoubtedly present 
and assisted in the proceedings. If their names are 
omitted, it is certainly not intentional. 


Address of DeLoss Walker 

Perhaps the highlight among the special features was 
the address given by DeLoss Walker, executive, writer 
and world traveler, Chicago, Ill., who addressed the 
entire assembly on, “Have Economic Adjustment Now 
and Prevent Depression.” Mr. Walker is a dynamic 
speaker and his knowledge of world affairs created a 
profound impression on his listeners. 

To L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, Dean 
Ashby, President, and Arthur H. Hert, Secretary and 
Research. Director, National Retail Credit Association, 
and to E. DeWitt, President, and Harold A. Wallace, 
Executive Vice-President, Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, as well as to their secretaries and assistants, we 
owe a deep debt of gratitude for the careful planning and 
administrative ability, which contributed so largely to 
the success of the Conference. 

The Boston Conference Committee, under the able 
chairmanship of Harry A. Hartford, Paine’s of Boston, 
assisted by John J. Canavan, Manager, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Boston, deserves the highest praise for the man- 
ner in which even the smallest details were attended to, 
and for their unselfish concern over the welfare of their 
guests. To the management and staff of the Hotel 
Statler, the thanks of all Canadians. We will long 
remember their every courtesy. 

Several informal meetings, attended by both repre- 
sentatives of the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada, 
and Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, were held 
during which much discussion ensued which cannot but 
react to the mutual advantage of both organizations. 
Several recommendations were made which will be sub- 
mitted to the members of both associations in due course. 
Banff and Boston differ, but each contributed that in- 
tangible something which builds for enrichment of 
character and usefulness. kik 
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* Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


The Question 


“What are your finance or service charge rates now in 
effect on appliances and home furnishings ?”’ 


The Replies 


Atlanta, Ga.—‘‘We run 8% on appliances and 6% per 
annum on home furnishings. This is just about all there 
is to it, with exception that we do not charge carrying 
charge on a monthly paying or semi-monthly paying ac- 
count if it pays out within 60 days. Should the purchase 
be made on a weekly basis, we charge the breakdown of 
1% of 1% per month.” 

xk * 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Up to about a month ago our 
method of estimating credit service charge was on a 
basis of 6¢ per month on each $10.00 of the unpaid 
balance. It was equivalent to about 7.2 for twelve 
months. For speed and convenience we added 10% to 
the unpaid balance and made any adjustment necessary 
by refund when the account was paid up. Although 
this method was protection on those accounts that went 
up to twelve months, we found that over all, it was not 
sufficient to cover credit operations under existing con- 
ditions. It was and still is our custom to allow the 
entire credit service charge if the account is paid in full 
within ninety days from date of delivery. 

“Several weeks ago, however, we adopted a new plan 
of credit service charge which is in use with several of 
the large furniture credit houses of this city. It is 
rather intricate to figure out this charge and we, there- 
fore, use at our stores a chart book. It is explained in 
the following extract from a letter from the Retailers 
Credit Bureau, that I quote herewith: 

“*The formula used as a basis for the amounts 
shown in our latest rate chart booklet is an adaption of the 
bracketing principle used by many large retailers and 
finance companies throughout the country and a declining 
percentage which is higher on short terms and proportion- 
ately lower as the time is extended. The bracketing 
principle is an old one and I am sure you need no ex- 
planation of that. 

““The reducing rate for different periods is likewise 
an old principle but only recently applied to credit service 
charges in the retail field. The costs to extend credit 
do not relate precisely to the length of time the credit 
is extended, since it does not cost twice as much to handle 
a twelve months’ account as a six months’ account where 
the same amounts are involved. In preparing the ehart, 
then, a rate of 11% is applied up to a six months’ period, 
10% for 9 months, 9% for 12 months, 8% for 15 months 
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and 7% for 18 months. In applying these rates there is 
a certain amount of overlapping at the breakpoints. For 
instance, if the rate was consistently applied, the charge 
to an individual for 7 months’ extension at a 10% rate 
might be less than would be charged to an individual for 
a six months’ extension at 11%. To overcome this 
tendency it was necessary to make equitable revisions at 
the breakpoints, which was done on the basis of making 
these particular charges look right when compared to 
one another. 

“*The rebate chart was calculated on the basis of 7% 
and adjusted in accordance with the formula referred to 
as the rule of 78. Under this formula, which is used 
by finance companies and banks throughout the country, 
recognition is given to the fact that a higher proportion 
of the credit sefvice charge is used up in the earlier 
months of the contract where the maximum amounts of 
balance remain unpaid, while only a smaller proportion 
is used up in the last months.’ 

“We are presently assessing this charge on the pur- 
chase price of the merchandise if the deposit is less than 
25% of the purchase. If it is more than 25%, credit 
service charge is assessed on the unpaid balance only.” 

x * * 

Cleveland, Ohio—‘‘It has been our custom and policy 
to finance all deferred payment accounts on a 5% basis. 
This 5% carrying charge is for twelve months and is 
prorated, if paid sooner than the year. Even to the 
extent that if they pay it in eleven months we rebate 
> of the carrying charge; if paid in ninety days from 
the month in which it was billed, we rebate all of the 
carrying charge.” 

x *k * 

Houston, Texas—‘“We charge a flat rate of 6 per cent 
on the balance after down payment, or at the rate of 
one-half of one per cent per month, for the length of 
time that the bill is to run after the down payment; for 
instance, 6 months, 3 per cent; 12 months, 6 per cent; 
15 months, 714 per cent, and so forth. 

“Our thoughts are that one-half of one per cent per 
month is a fair return. We used to charge 8 per cent on 
appliances and 6 per cent on home furnishings, but there 
was so much confusion in the accounting department in 
recharging when the balance was not paid on the due 
date that we decided on the above rate for all.” 

x *k k 

Knoxville, Tenn.—‘It is our practice to add a carrying 
charge, or finance charge as some companies call it, of 
one-half of one per cent per month on all installment 
sales on both appliances and home furnishings.” 
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St. Louis, Mo.—“‘We charge interest or, as we call 
it, service charge on our deferred payment. accounts at 
the rate of 14% per cent per month on the total amount 
financed. In other words, it is a flat 6% charge on the 
total amount financed for a period of twelve months, 
and 10144% on the total amount financed for a period 
of twenty-one months. This applies to any merchandise 
that is sold on deferred terms.” 

x * * 

San Antonio, Texas—‘All our merchandise carries a 
cash price, and we adjust the cash price by adding 14 of 
1% per month to arrive at the time price. In dividing 
these payments over monthly or semi-monthly periods 
we endeavor to carry them in round figures and not odd 
amounts, as, say, $7.57 per month.” 

x kk 

Chicago, Ill.—‘“If it will be of any help to the member 
making the inquiry, we enclose a copy of our credit 
chart which, in addition to the carrying charge, also 
shows the monthly payment and the term of the contract, 
as well as the carrying charge worked out on a monthly 
basis. The chart is patterned along the lines of those 
used by the large mail order companies.” 

NO. OF 
ADD MONTHS CARRYING 


CARRYING MONTHLY TERM OF CHARGE 
UNPAID BALANCE* CHARGE PAYMENT CONTRACT PER MONTH 



























































Up to $15.00 $1.25 §$ 5.00 4 $ 31 
$ 15.01 18.00 1.50 5.00 4 38 
18.01 20.00 1.75 5.00 5 35 
20.01 22.00 2.00 5.00 5 40 
22.01 24.00 2.25 5.00 6 38 
24.01 26.00 2.50 5.00 6 42 
26.01 28.00 2.70 5.00 7 39 
28.01 30.00 2.90 5.00 7 41 
30.01 32.00 3.10 5.00 x aa 
32.01 34.00 3.30 5.00 8 41 
34.01 36.00 3.45 5.00 8 43 
36.01 38.00 3.70 5.00 9 41 
38.01 40.00 3.80 5.00 9 42 
40.01 45.00 4.25 5.00 10 43 
45.01 50.00 4.75 5.00 11 43 
50.01 55.00 5.00 5.00 12 42 
55.01 60.00 5.50 6.00 11 -50 
60.01 65.00 6.00 6.00 12 .50 
65.01 70.00 6.50 7.00 11 .59 
70.01 75.00 7.00 7.00 12 58 
75.01 80.00 7.50 8.00 11 68 
80.01 85.00 8.00 8.00 12 .67 
$5.01 90.00 8.50 8.00 13 65 
90.01 95.00 9.00 9.00 12 75 
95.01 100.00 9.50 9.00 13 .73 
100.01 110.00 10.00 10.00 12 .83 
110.01 120.00 11.00 10.00 14 Rs 
120.01 130.00 12.00 10.00 15 80 
130.01 140.00 12.75 11.00 14 91 
140.01 150.00 13.50 11.00 15 .90 
150.01 160.00 14.25 11.00 16 89 
160.01 170.00 14.50 12.00 16 91 
__170.01 180.00 15.50 12.00 17 91 
180.01 190.00 16.50 13.00 16 1.03 
190.01 200.00 17.50 13.00 17 1.03 
200.01 210.00 18.00 14.00 17 1.06 
210.01 220.00 19.00 14.00 18 1.06 
220.01 230.00 20.00 14.00 18 1.11 
230.01 240.00 21.00 15.00 18 1.17 
240.01 250.00 22.00 15.00 18 1.22 
250.01 260.00 22.50 16.00 18 1.25 
260.01 270.00 23.50 17.00 18 1.31 
270.01 280.00 24.50 17.00 18 1.36 
280.01 290.00 25.50 18.00 18 1.42 
290.01 300.00 26.50 18.00 18 1.47 
300.01 andover Add 9% Divided by 18 5% 


*Unpaid balance consists of cash price, tax R & R and instal- 
lation charge, less down payment. 
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work”’ is but a partial solution and it is at this stage that 
government must play its part. 

We are headed for a recession, or in other words, a 
price and wage level adjustment, and in many respects 
the sooner it takes place the better. The continuation of 
our artificial export trade will extend the date. The 
building up of stock piles and other preparations for a 
war, which we hope will not take place, will have a 
similar effect. The same can be said for a substantial 
increase in our consumer debt structure. 

Canada and the United States have immense wealth in 
the form of natural resources, together with the means 
and methods of production and distribution. Above all 
they have the skill, intelligence, initiative and industry 
of the people. The potential demand for goods and 
services is practically without limit. A recession can be 
solved without too great hardship. Another depression 
such as in the 30’s might be a more difficult problem, but 
if it ever again takes place, a solution can and must be 
found. 

Solving the problems of booms and depressions is the 
responsibility of business and government. It is ques- 
tionable if business alone can do so, and the cooperation 
of government will be necessary. Business should place 
its house in such order and lay plans so that its con- 
tribution to the solution may be so effective that coopera- 
tion of government only will be required and not drastic 
intervention and control. wk 





Los Angeles, Calif—‘“We have two rates of credit 
service charges in existence in our store. It is our custom 
to charge 4% of 1% per month on the contract amount 
after the application of the down payment, provided the 
customer’s application is strong and also provided the 
terms are somewhat better than the minimum provided 
by Regulation W. In the event the application shows 
some signs of weakness and the customer is insisting upon 
the absolute minimum down payment and maximum 
length of time, it is our custom to charge 34 of 1% per 
month. As you probably know, some companies are at 
present working on a new basis that provides for a charge 
of 6¢ per $10.00 unit for each month the contract is to 
run and this plan is getting considerable study and con- 
sideration by our company at present. It is possible that 
before you have an opportunity to summarize the in- 
formation received from your members we may be on 
an entirely different basis.” 

xk * 

Oakland, Calif—‘‘Our schedule is: 1% of 1% per 
month, calculated on the maturity date including the 
credit charge. The deposit is deducted from the gross 
sale to arrive at the amount upon which the credit 
charge is based. For example: 


Gross sale, including sales tax $550.00 
Deposit 100.00 


Amount on which credit charge is calculated $450.00 
10 months credit charge at $50.00 per month 22.50 


$472.50 


“This method is used by most of the major firms in 
Oakland.” 


Balance 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY has continued to slow down but 
the rate remains high as compared with all previous periods 
except the unusually high peaks of last year. As usual, 
variations among different industries are wide and among 
many the drop has been marked. Variations among different 
sections of the country are not so striking, and in several 
places the shadings on the LaSalle Map reflect the unusual 
rise last year rather than a major falling off this year. In 
spite of extensive readjustments which are taking place, 
business remains on a high plateau with the top tilting quite 
definitely downward. 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of trade and industry, as meas- 
ured by financial transactions, is 4 per cent lower than it 
was last year at this time, and about 8 per cent below the 
peak after adjustments are made for seasonal fluctuations. A 
good part of the decline has been due to the lower price level 
at which business is being carried on this year. The changes 
in the physical quantities of goods produced and sold are 
somewhat less than these figures indicate. 


THE MAJOR AREAS of very good business are at the 
extremes of the country. One of them is in the southeastern 
section while the other is in the northwestern region. In 
both these places the total volume of business throughout the 
areas is larger than it was a year ago, although in many com- 
munities within the larger region business may be somewhat 
less. Markets are extremely spotty, and more detailed con- 
sideration than usual is needed to plan the greater sales 
efforts that must be made in order to maintain volume. 
These differences apply to industrial as well as agricultural 
regions. 


BUSINESS IS HOLDING up well in the industrial terri- 
tory around the Great Lakes and, to some extent, farther 





























® Business Conditions Less Favorable But Declines Only Moderate ® 


east. It is lagging in New England and in New York City 
as well as in some of the surrounding territory. Volume of 
trade also remains high in Washington and Baltimore as well 
as farther south. Governmental spending as well as the rela- 
tively better than average showing being made in such 
heavy industries as steel, automobiles, and machinery, ac- 
counts for much of these results. 

BUSINESS IS LAGGING in the Pacific Coast region, 
especially in the southern part of it. In this section the very 
high rate of last year is the more significant aspect of the 
comparison, although activity has been quite definitely de- 
clining. In parts of the Southwest conditions are holding up 
slightly better than the national average. The large wheat 
crop is partly responsible for this showing in the agricultural 
regions, and the only moderate decline in the demand for 
petroleum products sustains business in other places. Crop 
prospects are good throughout the Middle West, but lower 
prices are reducing farm income and thus causing some slow- 
ing down in business activity. 

CANADIAN BUSINESS and industrial operations are 
holding up somewhat better than those in the United States. 
The trend has been gradually upward since shortly after the 
first of the year and production is now a little above that of 
a year ago. In some places there have recently been some 
signs of slackening but the effect so far has been slight. 
Future trends will be determined to a large extent by the 
output of agriculture this season. Current indications are 
favorable for good crops and high farm income in spite of 
lower prices. Consumer purchasing power is high and the 
demand for industrial as well as farm products appears large 
enough to sustain a high level of business volume.—BUSI- 
NESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
Tl. 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING was allotted a record 
$500 million in 1949, but in spite of this the potential has 
barely been tapped. In 1948, industrial advertising ac- 
counted for only about 14 per cent of all national advertis- 
ing although industrial purchasing was nearly 50 per cent 
of all buying in dollar volume. This connotes a still 
sharper increase in the budgets of industry for advertising. 

xk 


FAMILIES with an income ranging between $2,000 and 
$4,900 a year find it hardest to make ends meet, judging 
from a study conducted by the Land Title Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, of its personal loans. Individuals 
in the lower middle income group accounted for 84 per 
cent of its loans. The majority of borrowers had two or 
less dependents. Married people made 68.9 per cent of 
the loans. $#¢ 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since the end of World War 
II world industrial production declined from 141 points 
in the fourth quarter of 1948 to 139 in the first quarter 
of this year, according to the July issue of the United 
Nations monthly Bulletin of Statistics. It was noted that 
the level of world industrial production in the first quarter 
of 1949 was nonetheless 8 per cent higher than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1948. 

= & fF 

AVERAGE FAMILY expenditures in retail stores last 
year amounted to $3,131.00, or a gain of 211 per cent over 
1939, according to recent reports by Sales Management. 
Food purchased per family totaled $751.00, which is a 209 
per cent gain over 1939. Next in line was automotive at 
$423.00 with a 219 per cent gain. General merchandise, 
eating and drinking places, building materials and hard- 


ware came next. Apparel reached $237.00, which repre-° 


sented a 203 per cent gain. 
x * * 

INSTALMENT LOANS outstanding at the principal 
lending institutions increased for the third consecutive 
month amounting to an estimated 3,317 million dollars by 
May 31. This rise is sufficient to offset the declines of 
January and February and the total was about 13 per cent 
greater than that of a year earlier. 

x * 

THE NATION’S POPULATION has increased almost 
13 per cent since the last official census was taken nine 
years ago, the Census Bureau estimated. Total popu- 
lation on May 1 was figured at 148,711,000 compared with 
the 1940 census figure of 131,169,275. The population has 
increased 765,000 during the first four months of 1949, 
about the same rate as the increase during the first four 
months of last year. . ss 
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RETAIL FURNITURE store sales which usually in- 
crease seasonally in May were 9 per cent above the April 
volume. The April-to-May increases in both cash and 
credit sales were somewhat larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Cash and charge-account sales were 
down about one-fifth from the volume of a year earlier, 
while instalment sales declined 5 per cent over the year 
period. Total sales were 10 per cent below the year-ago 


level. -~ + + 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture 
stores showed a rise in May over last month, as did house- 
hold appliance store balances. There was a small increase 
in jewelry store balances and the collection ratios for all 
three were unchanged a Gone for the preceding month, 


REGULATION W expired on June 30, 1949, and the 
regulation will not be effective after that date. Notice 
to this effect was sent by the Federal Reserve Board to 
those who, in accordance with the regulation’s provisions, 
— registration statements with a Federal Reserve 

ank. 
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DURING THE WAR YEARS and in the early post- 
war period, jewellery store sales in Canada mounted 
steadily, rising at a rate far surpassing that of any other 
principal retail group. In 1946 they reached a peak that 
was 436 per cent of the 1935-1939 average. In 1947 and 
1948, however, while total retail store sales were advanc- 
ing sharply, jewellery store sales declined. 

xk ® 

THE CENSUS BUREAU reports there were 6,083,000 
persons employed by federal, state and local governments 
in January 1949. The total payroll for the month was 
$1,340,400,000. A year earlier, in January 1948, the number 
was 5,842,000 persons and the payroll $1,203,700,000. In 
January 1942 there were 4,947,000 government employees 
with a payroll of $686,600,000. 

xk * 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD reports that the 
median income of American families rose to $3,320.00 last 
year. This income was $400.00 larger than in 1947 and 
$720.00 larger than in 1946. Median means middle income, 
as half the families made more than the median and half 
less. It is noted that this $3,320.00 is reduced to $3,000.00 
by federal income taxes. There is also a reversal in the 
trend in which more income is concentrated in the hands 
of fewer persons. In 1948, this group received about 58 
per cent of total income as compared with approximately 
60 per cent in 1947. 

x*k 

THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT found that tax 
collections for the year ending June 20, totaled $40,448,- 
498,370, a drop of 1,416,043,925 from the preceding 12 
month period. Populous New York led all states and 
other leaders were Illinois, Pennsylvania, California and 
Missouri. The individual income tax collections, includ- 
ing tax withheld by employers, represented the govern- 
ment’s latest single source of revenue, $18,029,745,504 this 
year, as compared with $20,997,780,699 for the last 12 
months. 

x*«we 

MANUFACTURING CORPORATION profits de- 
clined sharply during the first three months of this year, 
according to a survey by the Federal Trade and Securities, 
and Exchange Commissions. This drop was estimated at 
about $555,000,000 or 18 per cent, and was 16 per cent below 
the corresponding three months in 1948. The survey laid 
this year’s slump in profits to falling sales which more 
than offset lower operating costs. The largest corpo- 
rations showed the greatest declines in profit whereas the 
smaller firms with assets under $250,000 showed increases. 

xk kt 

CHARGE ACCOUNT SALES in Canada accounted 
for 18 per cent of all sales in 10 retail trade classifications 
in 1941. For the first half of 1949 the proportion was 25 
per cent, the figure reached in 1945 when the war ended. 

xk 

FURNITURE STORE operations in 1948 were marked 
by three important shifts from 1947 experience resulting in 
reduced profit margins. This was demonstrated in the 1949 
edition of the Furniture Stores Operating Experiences Re- 
port just released by the National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion and is now being distributed to their members. The 
current study of 1949 operations is the sixteenth continuous 
report in this series. 

xk«k 

INSTALMENT SALES accounted for 21.7 per cent of 
all sales in Canada in 1941. In the first half of 1949, only 
13.8 per cent of all sales were on the instalment plan. 

xx*e* 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE has prepared 
a series of informative publications on the subject of credit 
and collections. If you are interested in securing any of 
these publications write the field service office of the De- 
partment of Commerce serving your community. 
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UR VISIT and conference at historic Boston shall forever live in our 

hearts, and may we never forget the hardships encountered by those 
buried there who gave their lives that we should have a representative form of 
government with freedom to worship as we please. Let us forever keep it that 
way. 

Now that regulation W is a thing of the past, we are again entirely free 
to extend credit to our customers. This places a greater burden of responsibility 
on the heads of business and the shoulders of credit executives than at any 
time in our history. 


As credit men and women, therefore, let us make a special effort to improve 
our responsibility of extending credit, so that we will strengthen our national 
economy and accomplish greater results for the firms we represent. Surely as 
free people we can do a much better job in our profession than under Govern- 
ment eredit controls. That this may become a reality, I submit for your con- 
sideration and support the following suggestions: 

1. Cooperation and Education. Enough will be said on cooperation by 
quoting our immediate Past President, Dean Ashby, as follows, ‘‘Nothing can 
be lost by having too much cooperation but everything can be lost without it.’’ 
On education, and in order to have sound business practice, it is important 
that our members continue to promote educational courses in our profession. 
A volume of material is available on this through your National office. 

2. Membership. Invite every firm in your community doing a eredit 
business to become a member of your Local and National Association. Just 
consider for a moment, we have only 25,436 National members and there are 
some 500,000 merchants doing a credit business. We need the help of those 
474,564 and they certainly need our services. Here is where I hope to count 
on you for help and ask that you immediately promise your Local Association 
Membership Chairman that you will be responsible for bringing one of those 
non-members into our Association, and that you will inform me of your results. 
This will be greatly appreciated. 


3. Exchange of Information. Be absolutely accurate and prompt in report- 
ing information to your Credit Bureau and in recording information received. 


The honor you have bestowed on me as your President is appreciated and 
I promise to do everything within my power and ability in order that we may. 
have a successful year. Your support, suggestions and criticisms will be 
welcomed at all tmes. I hope to have the opportunity to visit some Local and 
District meetings throughout the year, in order that we may become better 
acquainted and each may learn more about our great organization. 


R. T. Schatz, Presid 
National Retail C Association 























